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THE LARGEST SHIP AFLOAT: SKETCHES AT THE LAUNCH OF THE WHITE STAR LINER, “ OCEANIC,” AT BELFAST ON JANUARY 14. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, Mr. H, C. Seppings Wright. 

















OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

When a jest or a literary allusion has enjoyed a long life, 
people who are not ultra-conservative in these matters 
term it a cliché, and call for its burial. I suppose no joke 
has had such a vogue in the present century as the ‘‘chops 
and tomato sauce,” which were summoned from the private 
life of Mr. Pickwick to convict him of perfidy. About the 
year 1887 I began to notice that they were dropping out 
of the dictionary of popular illustrations which every 
journalist carries in his mind. The phrase which Serjeant 
Buzfuz hurled at Mr. Pickwick’s head with crushing effect 
After an innings of half a 
century, this is not surprising; though when I look at 
Mr. Dent's charming edition of ‘ Pickwick,” which 
Mr. Walter Jerrold has edited, I do not want to be 
accused of insinuating that such a masterpiece of 
humour has lost its savour. What I mean is that Mr. 
Pickwick’s chops are not so welcome now to the ready 
writer who would rather rely upon the well-seasoned 
joke of a classic than upon his own modest efforts in the 
Bat mark the irony of history. The part 
which the ‘‘ chops and tomato sauce” were made to play 
in the famous case of ‘ Bardell vy. Pickwick” is now 
played by Los grog in the equally famous case of ‘‘ The 
French Army v. Dreyfus, with Picquart intervening.” 
M. de Beaurepaire Buzfuz has flung that grog at the head 
of M. Pickwick Picquart, and alcoholic stains upon the 
gowns of certain judges, who have been rudely sprinkled 
in the encounter, are supposed by many Frenchmen to 
prove that there is no justice in the Supreme Court of 


gradually became a cliché. 


vein. 


sanic 


France ! 


Evidently that grog is as Pickwickian as the chops, 
and it behoves us as patriots to recognise that our cliché 
is a glorious inspiration which is spreading to other lands. 
France may boast that her Revolution gave us ideas; but 
we can boast that ‘‘ Pickwick” is reforming her judicial 
suzfuz persuaded the jury that ‘“‘ chops and 
tomato sauce” revealed Mr. Pickwick’s amorous pursuit of 
Mrs. Bardell. The French Army believes the grog served 
out to Colonel Picquart to have been a hint that the Court 
would deliver a corrupt judgment in favour of Dreyfus. 
The parallel is complete. Perhaps the Frenchmen who 
study our literature to such purpose would like another 
one. As ruin is now of stupendous significance in their 
politics, they might turn their attention to the pirates’ song 
in Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island ”— 


procedure. 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 

Yo, ho, ho! and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil have done for the rest— 

Yo, ho, ho! and a bottle of rum! 
Let some patriotic artist like Forain give his countrymen 
a picture of the judges sitting on the last soldier of France, 
and singing— 

A criminal Court on the dead man’s chest— 

Yo, ho, ho! and a bottle of rum! 

Treason and Jews have done for the rest— 

Yo, ho, ho! and a bottle of rum! 


We have made so many adaptations from the French 
that our neighbours ought to have their turn at borrowing. 
Lut let us not imagine meanwhile that we have nothing 
more to learn from them. In a Paris journal I light upon 
a story which has a domestic moral for our own hearths 
A wife, unreasonably incensed against her 
husband, left him, and sojourned with her mother. He 
entreated her to return, but she remained obdurate. Then 
he wrote her a letter which ran thus: ‘‘ When you have 
read this the writer will have ceased to live.” Much 
alarmed, she summoned a doctor, and hurried to the home 
she had deserted. They knocked at the door; there was 
no answer. They burst it open, and there was the 
unfortunate husband hanging by the neck in a dim corner, 
quite dead. The wife flung herself upon her knees in a 
paroxysm of remorse, but the doctor quietly cut the body 
down, and found that it was a lay figure. At that moment 
the husband appeared at the door, calm, and slightly 
quizzical. Instead of overwhelming him with reproaches 
for his detestable stratagem, the lady fell into his arms, 
and vowed that she would never leave him again. I may 
ad that the story is told in the original with a cynical 
assumption of man’s inevitable superiority both in brains 
and virtue. As I read it, I recalled one of George Eliot’s 
ironical asides—‘‘ A man’s mind—what there is of it—is 
masculine, and even his ignorance is sounder than a 


and homes. 


woman's.” 


It is obvious that both sexes can play at melodrama, 
and [ shall be glad to consider any decently authenticated 
history of a wife who, struck by the French example, has 
reversed it by hanging up her mannequin d’osier, dressed 
in her most becoming frock. The husband, let us say, has 
fallen into the habit of spending an irrational amount of 
time at his club. One evening, in the midst of an astound- 
ing break at billiards, he receives a note. He reads it, 
turns pale, throws down his cue, leaves the other man to 
pay for the game, drops the note in his agitation, and 
rushes out. The other man, much nettled (the masculine 
mind—what there is of it—is always nettled at billiards), 
picks up the note and reads it aloud. ‘‘ When you receive 
this I shall be no more.” ‘ You know her,” says the other 


man, addressing the company who are stretched in pic- 
turesque attitudes on the lounges. ‘ Do you think she is 
the sort of woman for that sort of thing?” The company 
revolve the idea very slowly (ideas do not turn somersaults 
in a billiard-room), then they summon more whisky and 
soda to accelerate the idea, so to speak, by hydraulic 
pressure; then one of them says, ‘‘ Not much,” and the 
rest, surprised by his celerity of thought, nod acquiescent 
heads. Meanwhile, the anxious husband speeds home, 
lets himself in with a latch-key, searches the house in 
suppressed terror, sees an object suspended in the box- 
room, that rustles when he touches it, clasps it in his 
arms with a cry, and finds he is hugging the armless 
and headless Venus that his wife hangs her dresses on. 
In a moment she is beside him with a candle and a forgiving 
smile; but he murmurs something about a remarkable 
game of billiards he has left unfinished, and hastens back to 
the club, where the other man says, ** By the way, I think you 
dropped this just now,” and hands him the fatal note. He 
looks around at the company, who are still picturesque, 
still engaged in hydraulic pressure, and what he reads in 
their faces does not stimulate the domestic affections. 


Is this hypothesis extravagant? Take another. It is 
highly probable that an offended wife in London would 
not seek refuge with her mother, but would engage a room 
at her club. Here she is in the midst of an animated dis- 
cussion when she receives the missive announcing that her 
husband has ceased to breathe. But the animated discussion 
is upon a point of finance, and finance in a woman’s club, 
I understand, supplants all the commonplace emotions. 
The missive is handed round, and at once there is a pro- 
testing chorus. ‘‘ But, my dear, this is a mere trick! 
Besides, you cannot trouble yourself about a worthless 
man, even if he is lifeless, when we have to settle this 
important question about the subscription.” The impor- 
tant question arises out of an order from the committee that 
members elected three months before the end of the financial 
year shall pay only half the current subscription. The 
committee, in their innocence, supposed this rule to be clear 
enough; but some ladies take it to mean that the general 
subscription has been reduced by one half, and others have 
hinted that they believe the full amount was obtained from 
them by misleading representations. In a certain club, 
which even on the rack I should refuse to name, this 
agitation has actually been raised. Now, is it likely that a 
wife would be lured from such a club at such a crisis by a 
stratagem designed to harrow her feelings with the spectacle 
of a strangled dummy? But I shudder to think of the 
feminine mockery which will torment the luckless husband 
who has to confess that the hour when he ceases to breathe 
has been unavoidably postponed. 


From these searching ironies I turn to the complaint of 
a correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ A Schoolboy.” ‘* Do 
you think it.right,” he asks, ‘‘ for those excavating chaps 
at Rome to make all this fuss over a stupid black stone 
they call the tomb of Romulus? It is giving us an awful 
time in our school. Romulus was bad enough when we 
thought him only a mythical Johnny; but ever since the 
newspapers took up that stone, our head master has 
been on the stump with what he calls ‘the vital person- 
alities of history’! Then somebody has made him 
believe that the French are sticking up a monument to 
Vercingetorix as the first Frenchman who shouted ‘ Vive 
l’Armée! A bas les Juifs!’ As you seem rather a kind 
sort of buffer, I thought you might stop the papers 
before they find the tomb of Remus. I know they 
will if somebody doesn’t jump on them. Our head- 
master is already tearful when he talks about Remus. 
Ife says Remus’s blood consecrated the foundations of 
Rome, and if the excavators come across the bloodstains, 
I know he will go out of his mind. Nearly all the 
boys are out of their minds. There’s a kid who sleeps in 
the dormitory next to me, and he talks all night about the 
wolf that nursed Romulus and his brother. He shouts 
out: ‘They’ve found them!’ and when we say, ‘ Found 
what ?’ he says, ‘ The wolf's back teeth! They ’ve found 
them in a paper bag!’ Can’t you stop this? It’s no use 
writing home to father. He’s an archeologist!” 


This appeal touches me deeply ; but I am quite help- 
less. The woe of the schoolboy was ever thus, before 
and since the days when Dr. Blimber was wont to 
call Mr. Feeder’s attention to the habits of the ancient 
fomans. The case is aggravated by the thoughtlessness 
with which the newspapers have reported the discoveries 
in Rome. How any editor who remembers his own 
juvenile tortures at the hands of Romulus could have the 
heart to print these stories I cannot understand. My 
correspondent is learning only too soon that for the sake 
of news an editor will sacrifice even his own tender brood 
to those ancient Romans whose favourite habit is to 
haunt small boys and give them nightmare. 


Still another recruit to the vagaries of editors. A 
literary man, living at Nunhead, sent half-a-dozen articles 
to a weekly paper. They were all rejected. He moved 
to one of the London Inns and sent more articles. They 


were all accepted. From this he thinks it is clear that to 
live at Nunhead argues incompetence to the editorial mind, 
whereas an address in Gray’s Inn means genius. 
the citizens of Nunhead will resent this affront. 


I hope 
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HOME AND FOREIGN 


Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, since the departure of 
her eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick. of Germany, 
has been accompanied by Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who came with Princess Victoria on Friday, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg. On Saturday the Queen received several 
gentlemen to confer the honour of knighthood upon them. 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, was 
her Majesty’s guest at dinner on Friday. On Jan. 9 the 
Queen invested Major-Generals Sir Archibald Hunter and 
Sir Leslie Rundle with the Knighthood of the Bath for 
their distinguished services in the Soudan; and bestowed 
medals on seven non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
‘This week, on Tuesday, Sefor Yglesias, the President of 
Costa Rica, visited her Majesty. Princess Beatrice last 
week opened the Nurses’ Institute at Romsey. 


The Empress Frederick, on Jan. 11, took leave of the 
Queen and royal family at Osborne, coming to London, 
but, on account of the rough weather in the Channel, 
instead of leaving England on that day, remained at 
Buckingham Palace until Saturday morning, when she 
was joined by the Prince of Wales, who accompanied his 
sister to the Victoria Station for her journey to Dover; 
thence crossing to Calais, she travelled in the Prince’s 
private saloon-car on the French railways, by way of 
Paris, to Bordighera, on the Italian Riviera coast, arriving 
there on Sunday afternoon. His Royal Highness went to 
Sandringham, where he and the Princess of Wales have 
this week entertained the Spanish Infanta Eulalia as their 
guest, with Princes Alfonso and Louis of Orleans. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at Dublin, on Jan. 12, 
conferred knighthood upon Mr. James Henderson, Lord 
Mayor of Belfast; Mr. J. B. Johnston, Mayor of London- 
derry ; Judge Neligan, Recorder of Cork; and Dr. G. 
Plunkett, Inspector of Lunatic Asylums. 

The first elections of County and Borough Councils, 
County, Rural District, Urban, and Suburban Councils, 
new Boards of Guardians and Town Commissioners, formed 
under the Irish Local Government Act, commenced on 
Monday, but the whole system will not be completely put 
in operation, by the latest appointed elections, until 
March 25. It seems likely that, in general, these elections 
will be chiefly influenced by the political contest between 
Nationalist Home Rulers and Unionists; there will be a 
severe struggle in some parts of Ulster, and in the three 
other provinces, apparently, few Unionist candidates will 
be returned. 

In English Parliamentary elections for seats recently 
made vacant in the House of Commons little activity has 
been displayed. The Conservative candidate, for the Epsom 
Division of Surrey, Mr. Keswick, has not yet encountered 
an opponent. The election for the Newton-le-Willows 
Division of Lancashire has taken place this week. Colonel 
Pilkington, Unionist, was unopposed. In Ireland there is 
a contest for Londonderry between Count Arthur Moore, 
a Tipperary Nationalist, and Mr. Emerson Henderson, a 
manufacturer in Tyrone, candidate of the Unionist Party. 

A meeting of the National Protestant Church Union 
was held on Jan. 11 in the Church House, Westminster 
Abbey, to consider the presert crisis occasioned by Ritualist 
practices in the Church of England. Viscount Midleton 
presided, and Lord Kinnaird, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
Canon M‘Cormick, and Mr. Mellor, M.P., spoke for the 
resolutions passed unanimously, with a memorial to be 
presented to the Queen. Several of the Bishops have 
received memorials asking for the repression of illegal 
practices and of unsound doctrine. 

Mr. Brodrick, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
received on Friday a deputation from the Anti-Slavery 
Society and the Society of Friends’ Committee, urging 
Government speedily to put an end to slavery under the 
sritish Protectorate in Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The constituents of Sir Edward Clarke, M.P., at 
Plymouth were addressed by him last week, stating that 
one of the earliest Government measures in the approach- 
ing Session would be the introduction by Mr. Balfour, as 
he hoped, of a London Local or Municipal Government Bill. 
He thought it might be necessary, also, to strengthen the 
hands of the Bishops, and to ensure their action, in the 
enforcement of the Church’s laws and rules upon some of 
the clergy. Of the schemes for old-age pensions he 
spoke with disapprobation. 


Educational or school management questions have 
been further discussed by the Congress of the Central 
tepresentative Board of Teachers in London, Canon 
Lyttelton presiding, with Sir Joshua Fitch at their sitting 
on Jan. 11, and at their dinner; by Earl Spencer, as 
President of the Association of Technical Institutes ; and 
by Sir John Gorst, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, in a lecture at Bradford, treating of the failure 
of the efforts of School Boards to procure full and regular 
attendance of children at the elementary schools, nearly 
a million who should attend being absent in the average 
on any one day. The London School Board has requested 
the Court of Common Council to lend the assistance of the 
City Police to compel children to attend school. Mr. 
Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on Jan. 12, presiding at 
the annual Court of the Governors of Mason’s College, 
gave an account of the progress made towards the establish- 
ment of a Birmingham University, for which, he hoped, a 
Royal Charter would be granted this year; and he approved 
of the proposed addition of a Faculty of Commercial 
Instruction. 


Professor Jebb, M.P., spoke at the banquet of the 
Association of Head Masters at Goldsmiths’ Hall on 
Saturday. 

An exceedingly violent gale of wind, beginning from 
the north-west on Thursday, Jan, 12, but going round to 
the south-west, raged on all the coasts of Great Britain till 
next day, with heavy rain during several hours, and 
caused a large amount of damage, both at sea and on 
land. The Channel steam-boats and those between Dover 
and Ostend were much interrupted and delayed. One of 
the latter was twenty-six hours at sea; another was 
seventeen hours, and the passengers from Ostend suffered 











much fatigue. Small vessels were wrecked in the Irish 


Sea, on the coast of North Wales, and in the Bristol 
Channel. Many inland low-lying districts were flooded 
by the sudden rain; the rivers quickly overflowed, 
and in the Thames and Medway estuary, meeting 
the high sea, the water became strongly agitated, sO 
as to injure some buildings on the river - banks in 
Kent and Essex, and to sink boats or barges, for- 
tunately with little loss of life. Part of the Woolwich 
Dockyard Pier was demolished. At Portsmouth, at 


Plymouth, and all along the southern and western coasts, 
the storm ‘was severely felt. In Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
serkshire, and Buckinghamshire, there was great destruc- 
tion of trees, damage to buildings in the towns, and exten- 
sive flooding of the meadows. In London, chimneys and 
the roofs of houses, scaffoldings and hoardings, at the 
Mount Pleasant Post Office Parcels Dépét, in C ler ‘kenwell, 
and at the unfinished Members’ Mansions in Victoria 
Street, Westininster, were partly blown down; and plate- 
glass windows were torn from the fronts of shops; the 
same happened at Birmingham and Manchester, and in 
other cities. Carriages were overturned in the streets, and 
trains were stopped on railways. A few persons here and 
there were killed or badly injured. 


The Dreyfus case, with its appended mutual incrimina- 
tions, is still the main topic of Parisian debates. It is 
expected that the Court of Cassation, when its private 
inquiry is finished, will recommend a new judicial trial of 
Captain Dreyfus, who will then be brought to France. 
It is possible that Major Esterhazy may be furnished with 
an immunity from arrest in France to enable him to come 
back as a witness in the proposed new trial. The invalided 
military members of Major Marchand’s party from Fashoda 
have arrived in I’rance. 


The rumoured disaster to Captain Kirkpatrick and 
several of his comrades, killed by the natives, in an 
expedition of the Uganda Protectorate’s forces, near 


Bakara, has been confirmed. 


In Arabia the Yemen insurgents against the Sultan of 
Turkey have fought a battle, and have sustained a defeat, 
losing four thousand killed; but the Turkish loss was half 
that number. 


ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY TITE AUTIIOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


[am practically writing from memory this week, but the 
reader may make his mind easy on that score : my memory 
rarely attempts to deceive me as to main facts. It and I 
have for many years lived on the footing of a wife somewhat 
given to flirtation but withal honest, and a husband reason - 
ably suspicious and careful lest flirtation on the part oi his 
spouse should lead to worse. The slightest sign of decep- 
tion on the part of my memory leads to a corresponding 
watchfulness on mine. ‘This introductory remark was 
necessary because within the last twenty years I have been 
thrice at Bayonne, and I am not certain whether it was on 
the first or second occasion that the following incident took 
place. But I fancy it must have been in the early part of 
1883. The son of a blacksmith was tried and sentenced to 
penal servitude for having murdered his father. In order 
to obtain the exemption from military service which is 
accorded to the eldest of widows, he severed his 
father’s windpipe with a razor, thus literally achieving the 
desired status of a semi-orphan by a “ short cut.” 


sons 


Being a Bayonnais, which word might stand “ writ 
large” for superstition, he went to consult a ‘ wise 


woman ”’ who naturally was supposed to be endowed with 
the gift of reading the future. She was struck with his agita- 
tion, and hazarded a guess, ‘‘ I see a dead body,” she said ; 

‘you have lost a near relative.” The murderer, thinking 
that his secret was discovered, seized her by the throat and 
made her swear not to breathe a word of his crime. Justly 
dubious, however, whether the oath would be kept, he fled 
across the frontier into Spain. The sorceress gave informa- 
tion to the police, and the authorities requested and 
obtained the extradition of the parricide, although there 
was no law to justify it. He was tried, with the result 
already stated, and I happened to hear the affair discussed 
a few hours after the conclusion of the trial. It was in 
one of the largest cafés of the city, famous for its hams. 
The café was frequented by what, rightly or wrongly, we 
call the educated classes; and to my great surprise one of 
the best dressed visitors opined that the witch in her 
denunciation of the murderer had not been actuated by her 
conscience, or by the desire for a reward, but ‘‘ because she 
had sold the murderer’s soul to the devil” in virtue of a 
long-standing contract. ‘* Of course,”’ added the speaker, 
‘she'll be horribly disappointed, seeing that they only 
“ite him penal servitude for life. It’s a miscarried 
argain. 

For a moment I was inclined to laugh at the jocular 
conceit of the thing, but to my great surprise I not only 
discovered that the man was in sober earnest, but that 
absolutely all his listeners agreed with him. I asked myself 
whether I was in my sober senses, and whether I was 
living in the most enlightened country on the face of the 
earth at the latter end of the nineteenth century. After a 
little while, however, I came to the conclusion that I was 
not in the most enlightened country on the face of the 
earth, and that there was not throughout the length and 
breadth of England a simple labourer, let alone a dozen 
men of the fairly educated middle classes, who would 
not have uttered some sort of protest against such 
balderdash. 


Seven years went by, and then, at the beginning of 
March 1890, my proud belief in the superiority of England 
in respect of freedom from superstition was rudely dis- 
pellec. At Penzance two young farmers named Jilbart 
were bound over in the sum of twenty pounds each and to 
find sureties in a like sum to keep the peace for six months 
for an offence which smacked positively of the sixteenth 
rather than of the nineteenth century. The defendants 


were charged with having repaired to a neighbouring farm 
and threatened to murder an old woman, seventy- one years 
of age, reputed to be a witch. She had cast spell upun, 7 
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as they say down in Cornwall, “ ill - wished,” the Jilbart 


horses, which suddenly began to plunge and to kick 
violently and refused to pull. The elder of the two 


farmers—neither of them very old—testilied on his oath 
that he thoroughly believed in Mrs, Clarke’s evil influence 
over his cattle. What was an enlightened magistrate 
with such a lump of ignorance, who, in spite of the decent 
education probably given to him by his parents, was an 
intellectual blot upon modern civilisation ? 


to do 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Another nine years have by since then, and last 
week I read in a contemporary as follows: ‘* The Bolton 
magistrates had before them a case disclosing extraordi- 
nary public credulity. Catherine Gradwell was accused of 
fortune-telling. It was stated that she had great notoriety, 
her skill in the black art bringing her numerous patrons, 
including well-to-do people. She told a woman named 
Greenwood that all her family were bewitched, and recom- 
mended a magic potion of dragon's blood, frogs, and 
quicksilver to break the charm. She was committed for a 
fortnight’s imprisonment.” 


gone 


I am ashamed to confess my ignorance. I did not know 
what a dragon was, and not knowing, could not conceive 
how its blood was to be obtained. A look into the dictionary 
has not made me much wiser. Nevertheless, I should not 
be in the least surprised to learn that Catherine Gradwell’s 
prescription had been made up by enterprising 
chemist 


some 


MUSIC. 


It seems to be now clearly assured as a fact that the opera 
controversy--the division between Mr. l'aber on the one 
hand and Earl de Grey, Mr. Higgins, and Mr. Grau on the 
other—has been definitely settled, and that Mr. Faber has 
been bought out of the concern at his own price. ‘Chis was 
surely the only course possible. We do not know that 
Mr. Faber ever even pretended to assume the name of 
artist; but it is obvious that he had no extensive experi- 
ence in operatic management, and without a company, and 
therefore with a deserted theatre, it was not likely that he 
could make a very personal success. He has been well 
advised, accordingly, to sacrifice at a profit an individual 
ambition, and to be content with the solid rewards of his 
patience and business talents. It is to be gathered, there- 
fore, that the ensuing season will not be so retrograde in 
taste and feeling as at one time it was feared that it might 
be. For that conclusion it is impossible not to be grateful. 
As a matter of fact, we are quite convinced that if the 
Covent Garden opera were run upon old-fashioned lines, 
if nothing but the feeble later Italian period—the dreadful 
time of Bellini and Donizetti—were offered to the London 
public in its present state of enlightenment, there would 
not be much in the way of entertainment for that public. 
We should look for empty galleries and stalls half-filled at 
the opera-house. Now, it appears, we shall have other 
meat suited for stronger digestions. That will settle a 
difficult problem. 

Sir Frederick Bridge purposes to put to a further test 
the performance of ‘‘ The Messiah,” which he recently gave 
at the Albert Hall when that oratorio was played without 
the Mozart accompaniments, and in the strict form which 
was conceived by Handel himself. We have every sym- 
pathy with Sir Frederick Bridge. He knows with an 
almost unerring instinct what is right and what is correct ; 
and it is therefore no wonder if he gives one the impression 
of a strong and masterly man, who knows exactly what is 
expected from his position and who fulfils that position 
with extraordinary completeness and artistic sentiment. 




















DEATH, 
On Jan, 13, at Eversden, South Norwood Park, Hariiett, the dearly 
loved wife of Joseph Leete, in her seventieth year. 
> COMP. ANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 
Pr. & ( ). TRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 


P. & a FREQUENT SAILINGS TO Gis RALTAR, 


MARSEILLES, MA EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 
Kt ao. HEE, CUETA. CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND 
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Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C 
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CRUISES 


()" IENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE 
LUSITANIA, 


by ORIENT, 
3912 tons register. 


their Steam-ships 5365 tons register, and 


FRANCE, SICILY, PALESTINE, 
Feb. 15, Villefranche (Nice), 


For SOUTH OF 
London, 


and EGYPT, 


Leaving Feb. 26, 


arriving back in London, April 11. 
For ITALY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, A&€c., 
Leaving London, March 17, Villefranche (Nice), March 28, 
arriving back in London, May 5. 


String Band, Electric Light, Hot and Cold Baths, High Class Cuisine. 


Head Offices, 
Fenchurch Avenue. 


F. Green & Co. 


Managers { AnprEnrson, ANDERSON, and Co. 





For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C 
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EGYPT AND THE NILE (Tenth Season). 
THE NILE NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Chief Booking Offices—Cairo, Alexandria, Egy 
WEEKLY SERVICES during the season (first and second ¢ Foneans by high-class 
saloon steamers. Fitted with electric light, and every comfort. For plans, sailing lis 
allotment of berth-, and J ) FARES, apply to H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd., 
142, Strand, W.C.; Dr. Lunn, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. Watson and Co., 
7. Waterss Place, 8.W.; and the various agencies of the © ompany throughout the 
world, 


(Thewfikieh). 








HOTELS. 


RIVIERA PALACE, 
RIVIERA PALACE. 


HE pS™r IRNATIONAL = ae E 


MONTE CARLO (opens February) .. 
NICE (Cimiez) 


CAIRO or ee * oe GHEZIREH PALACE. 
CAIRO ee SHEPHEARD'S HOTEL. 


Offices—14, COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


Full Varticulars from the London 


} \ ANARY ISL ANDS.- 


SANT A CATALINA 
LAS PALMAS, 
In midst of Neantiful Gardens facing Sea. Sanitary Arrangements l'erfect. 
Physician and Nurse. English Church. Golf, Tennis, Cycling 


THE CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY, Limited, 1, Lauretice Pountney Hill, E.C. 





HOTEL, 


English 
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»RIGHTON IN 60 MINUTES by Pullman Limited. 
From VICTORIA 11.0 a.m. EVERY SUNDAY. Bock in advance at Victoria, 
or City Office, 6, Arthur Street East, as the number of seats cannot be increased 
Carat kk ae ,. Bright Brighton 
rt Fas Sud |Brighton' Worthing and Fast- | Brighton 
ik Kt is bourne Worthing! Worthing | bourne 
From ee oe D er, Fs Ga Cc LH 
} #10 e) } &.m a.m tim. am a.m ‘mn p.m 
Victoria |} wo Ww 5 10 40 10 40 eo i 1115 | 1140/12 15 
© Kensington é 10 10 ° 1110 
Clapham June | |} wi 10 48 WW 11 20 | 1147/12 22 
London Bridge | ° | 925 12 0 
Addison I A—Every Sunday. ls. 6d., First Class B Every Week- 
Day, I2s. Brighton. 138. Werthing, including Pullman Car to Brighton, @—Every 
irda 10s. Gd. First Cla D very Saturday, 11s. First Class E—Brightou 
l.imied, Kvery Sunday Brighton, 13s. Worthing, including Pallman Car t 
Broghton F—Every Sunday, First Class is. Brighton, Ils, Worthing Every 
Suuday, Pullman Car 13s.6d. H—Every Sunday, 10s. First Class, 12s, Pullman Car 
pened | eee Cheap Tickets by Express Trains, Week-days and 
HasvTines | Ise o# Wiont) Gundaya, end Ope ial Week-end Tickets. 
For particulars see Time Book, or address Superintendent of the Line, L. B. & 8. 


Railway, Loudon Bridge, 5.E. 


NEWHAVEN 


Express Service 


via 


t Steamers, 


AND ITALY, 


20-kn 


YARIS, THE RIVIERA, 
AND DIEPPE. —'The Cheapest 
every Morning and Evening 
Time Books free on applic ato m to Cc 
Railway. London Bridge station, 8.E 


Route, by 


mtinental Traffic Manager, L. B. & 8. ¢ 


JRO AL MAIL ROUTE TO J] OLLAND. 
LY L 
{ABwIicH - HOOK ROUTE 
\ 
TO THE CONTINENT Daily Sundays included). 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
EXPRESS SERVICE TO NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN, 
HARWICH ANTWERP Route for Brussels, &c., every Week-day. 


Passengers leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 ? m. for the Ho 


flolland, and at 8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwich, from 5c tland, ‘ihe 
North and Midlands. Restaurant Car from Yor 
The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, 


lighted throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag 
HAMBURG, vid Harwich by G.S.N, Co.'s 8.8.. Wednesdays 


Cheap Tickets and ‘Tours to all Parts of the ¢ 
Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.c, 


and Saturdays. 


mtinent. Varticulars of the 


Wy INTER IN 'THE WEST INDIES.—SPECIAL ‘TOURS. 


Sixty-five Days for £65 by Maguificent Vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply—18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West Lind), London 
QPA BELGIUM.—12 hours from London. WINTER 
SI ASON Delightfully mild though bacing climate. Casino ; Concerts and 
Balls ; excellent Shooting, Skating, and Tobogganing. Inclusive Tariff (with fire) at 
best hotels, 10 francs per diem. M Jt LES ( REMAY, Secretary 
| Y C E U M T WEA T R E. 
4 » Lessee, HENRY IRVING 
THE ROY. AL CAKL Sven fy ‘COMPANY, 
EVERY EVEN! 
TO-NIGHT (FRIDAY), LOHENG RIN 
SATURDAY MATINE 2, CAKMEN 
TURDAY NIGH?, MARIT ANA 
tox Office (alr. J. Hurst) open W to 5 Ato Ww to 10. 


[Roky LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS, The Childrens Pantomime, Twice Daily, at 1.45 and 
7.45. THE FORTY THIEVES, written and invented by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur 
Collins. Music by J. M. Glover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, J. Danvers, Nellie 
Stewart, Amelia Stone, Rita Presano, &c. Box-Office now open. 
OLYMPIA. 

B A RN U.M AN D B A LE Y. 

> - ) 

GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 

THE GRANDEST SHOW AND THE GREATEST SUCCESS ON RECORD, 

Roman Hippodrome, 2 Menageries, Triple Circus, Trained Animals, Museum, 
Acrial Displays, Weird, Magic Illusions, Mid-air Wonders, Ground and Lofty 
Tumbling, Aquatic Feats, sSub-aqueous Diversions, High-class Equestrianism, 
% Herds of Elephants, 2 Droves of Camels, Jamping Horses and Ponies, Races of all 
kinds, Queer Freak Animals. areaov 

STUPENDOUS ASSEMBLY OF NEW LIVING HUMAN FREAKS. 
TWO MAGNIFICENT AQUATIC ENTERTAINMENTS 
With Champion Male and Female Swimmers, Divers, Novel Water Craft, and 


Miniature ships of War, representing 
ISLAND, NEW YORK, AND AMERICA’S GREAT 
VICTORY AT SANTIAGO, 


CONEY 
NAVAL 


A DAY AT 


TWO GRAND EXHIBITIONS EVERY WEEK-DAY 
At2and& p.m. Dow Early Gare Ham‘nersmith 


ws open 12.30 and 6.50 p.m l 
Karly Ei nt rence fee. tid. extra 










Koad) at 12 noon and 6 p.m. for 3s. seats and upwards 
Owing to the stupend us ly large show the general magnitude of the Exhibitions, 
necessitating great prepa ies. Freak, and Illusion Departments can 


ouly be open from 12 to 4.1 ‘om. 6 te 10.90 p.m 
Every ‘Ticket en:itling holder to a Re rved Numbered Seat and admitting to all 
Advertised Departments without extra charge 
PRICES: Amphitheatre, s 4 . &d., 





Is. according to location ; 





Arena Box Seats, 5s.; Private Box Special Prices for ¥ yal Box 
when not engage Children between four and ten years of age half-price to all 
except Is. and 2s, Se Box-office open from 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Is, and 2s. Seats on 





sale only after doors open. All other seats may be booked in advance at Box-office 


and at usual Libraries. 


WULFF'S 


3 and 7.30. 


PALACE. 
TWICE DAILY, at 


(ik YSTAL 





MR. WULFF’S LATEST CREATION. 
ONE HUNDRED HORSES 
Performing in the Ring at one time 
The grea est Equine Act ever attempted. 
“Mr. Wald has eclipsed himself."— Daily Mail. 


Thousands of Sixpenny and Shilling scats 
Numbered Seat«. 2s. 6d., 48 G1., anc may be hooked in advance 
Children Halt- Price to » Numbered beats. 





EVERY AFTERNOON, at 5.90, in Theatre, 


FAIRY EXTRAVAGANZA for the CHILDREN. 
SANTA CLAUS AND HIS MERRY CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
A dainty little pantomime, full of life and colour, and such fairy tales as children 
ove.”'—sStandard, 
Numbered Seats, 3s, Unnoumbered, 6d. 


Gad. ; and Is. 
Children Half- Price to Numbered Seat 


\ OORE and BURGESS aE SST RSLS, 
_s 8ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. and REGENT REET, 
XMAS CARNIVAL PROGRAMME, 
Too Funny for Words. Every day at 3 and 8. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ‘NEWS, 














AT HOME. 
Twelve mouths (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. 3d, 
Six months, 14s, Christmas Half-Year, 15s, 34, 
Three monthis, 7s. Christmas Quarter, 8s. 3d. 


ABROAD. 
TuIcK Eptrion, 


Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 16s, 4d, 
Six months, 17s. 4d, Christmas Half-Year, 19s. 0d. 
Three months, 8s. 8d. Christmas Quarter, 10s, 4d, 


TuIN EDITION, 
Twelve months (including Christmas Number), £1 12s, 0d. 
Six months, Christmas Half-Year, 16s. 10d, 
Three months, 7s. 7d. Christmas Quarter, 9s. 3d. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any -ime, irrespective of 
the departure of the mails. 

Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick-paper edition, the 

appearance of the engravings on the thin-paper copies being greatly injured 
by the print at the back showing through. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 
198, Strand, in English money : by cheques, crossed “The Union Bank of 
London”: or by Post-Office Orders, payable atthe East Strand Post Office, to 
IxcraM BROTHERS, of 198, Strand, London. 


153. 2d. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWO REMBRANDTS 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 
One hundred and two canvases by Rembrandt! Rem- 
brandt, happily for his successors and brother artists, 
being but a simple mortal, did not produce a chef-d’ auvre 
on every occasion, if for no 
other reason than mischiey- 
ously to perplex the specu- 
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This exhibition is a success, and is visited by crowds. 
But let us arrest our steps before the most happy pieces, 
those which the master, without any doubt, would prefer: it 
will suffice to observe them attentively to be convinced of 
that. And behold! ‘‘ The Mill’’—the paternal mill—the 
cradle of the glorious painter. In this instance it was no 
longer the hand that painted; it was the heart alone! And 
this tirst vision of an artist became, in the long run, the 
apotheosis of a souvenir of childhood. It is at the hour 
when nature slumbers in the shades of eventide. In the 





lators of the future and 
make them pay very deai 
for his errors, when, alas! 
in his life-time there were 
no purchasers even for his 
successes ! 

Without going very far 
back, a Rembrandt aban- 
doned by a family could be 
picked up, five-and-twenty 
years ago, very cheap. This 
rescued canvas is now price- 
less! Bitter irony ! 

The present quotations 
for works of Rembrandt, 
even doubtful ones, would 
have enabled him to live 
sumptuously in former times 
in his fine old city of 
Amsterdam. He who was 
so fond of rare stuffs, of 
precious stones, of gold 
necklaces, placed them 
everywhere, even on his 
father, the miller, who, to 
lease his maniac of a son, 
fot himself be dressed up as 
a second-hand Magyar. 
And Rembrandt in person, 
did he not frequently have 
the fancy to paint himself 
with pearls in the ears, 
wearing fur caps set off 
with costly chains and 
hooks? As a virtuoso, he 
could make golden streams 
of light play in the shade; 
and rags, in his hands 
became superb shreds in a 
sunbeam. 

After ‘The Midnight 
Round,” that grandiose 








symphony of the colourist ; 
after ‘‘ The Syndics,” more 
living than the living who 
observe them, one could not, 
in truth, expect better—and, 
yet, the portrait of a woman, of ‘Saskia,’ and ‘ The 
Jisciples at Emmaus,” from the square saloon at the 
Louvre, cause one to lose in admiration the power to 
express oneself, while they give our National Museum 
the two most beautiful works of this admirable magician 
of the brush. 

So in London at this moment one hundred and two 
of his paintings hang on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
and England, to its honour, possesses the greatest 
number, commencing with her Majesty the Queen. 








“THE MIL L.’”’ 


Tue Proverty of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


foreground a good woman, barely visible, is still washing 
her linen at the river; a fisherman's boat passes over the 
water, and high up there, on some ground commanding 
all the landscape, rises the brown silhouette of ‘The 
Mill,” with its red wings turning against the vast gold- 
striped sky. Admirable canvas, real chef-d’euvre, I 
salute thee ! 

Oh! if in sleep I were to dream that a fairy 
came to give me the choice of ten or twelve pic- 
tures in this Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 


REMBRANDT.— PAINTED BY HIMSELF, 
The Property of Lord Kinnaird, 
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these, I think, are those I would choose, asleep as 
awake :— 

No. 8,—Portrait of an Old Woman. The property of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. Rembrandt's mother. no doubt, 
reading in an ancient tome, her head in the shade of a hood, 
and her visage reflected in the pages of the volume. Then, 
as quickly as possible, I would choose No. 15, that old lady, 
handsome in her day, but whose small mouth has receded a 
bit under the nose; whose cheeks, still a trifle rosy, have 
become wrinkled, whose eyes have lost their fire. But from 
this mask grown old, set on 
a collet, framed in a black 
coif coming to a point on 
the forehead, stands out a 
physiognomy ineffaceable as 
a work of art, a most intense 
expression of a curious indi- 
viduality. 

Then I would choose 
No. 20, already seen at the 
Amsterdam Exhibition last 
summer. He is there—still 
there: one feels him there 
that brave, great painter in 
his white cotton cap, with 
his sympathetic counten- 
ance, his soft, full cheeks, 
his fat neck, his refined 
mouth, and his small, search- 
ing eyes, ever ready to 
observe life. Only age has 
come ; but gentle philosophy 
hovers ovér this venerated 
visage. And so you find 
yourself loving this painter 
among the most able of 
painters, this admirable 
artist. Loam very much 
afraid that the good fairy 
who gave this chef-d’euvre 
to Lord Iveagh will not, 
even in a dream, part with 
it to her charming sister, 
my own fairy, the one who ~ 
allows me at this moment 
to choose at ease. 

However, I continue by 
passing on to No. 27—a 
piece finished to a degree. 
** Rembrandt's Iather,” the 
miller, still as a Magyar, 
with furs and gold necklace. 
Then I ask for No. 40— 
‘The Mill.” I have al- 
ready described it in a way ; 
it only remains for me to 
obtain it I also ask for 
No. 47—an interior replete 
with calm and shade. Near 
a chimney, where a fire is 
dying out, an old man warms himself, an old woman 
works at a spinning-wheel, and through the window 
one perceives a little clear sky and a few red roofs. 
What sweet melancholy is in this small canvas! It 
depicts physical and moral tranquillity—the tranquillity 
of old age. 

I also claim, while I am about it, No. 52—‘* The 
Salutation”’—a gem of love and sentiment, a little marvel. 
Saint Elisabeth has come to meet the Holy Virgin; she 
tenderly extends her arms to her, and the Virgin, divinely 








“THE SALUTATION.’ 
The Property of the Duke of Westminster. 

















beautiful, smiles in the light! Never was the art of the 
clear-obscure advanced further ! 

And here ‘** The Old Rabbi” (No. 83) attracts me; and 
particularly No. 74, the property of Lord Feversham, the 
portrait of a merchant attired in black, with white turn- 
down collar, grasping a paper in one hand and in the other 
apen. The two hands are rare in colour, and the head, 
sparkling with life, comes out prominently against a warm, 


transparent, burnt-amber depth that is indefinable. This 
is, perhaps, the finest portrait in the Exhibition, and 
approaches the most of any to ‘The Syndics” of 


real che f-d' ceuvre 4 

And No. 7l--admirable! Rembrandt again, painted 
by himself; still, a bit older, and still coiffed in his 
white His countenance, in truth, merry 
than in the preceding one in the same style; he has even 
a look of sadness in the eyes—the sadness of an exist- 
drawing to a close, which he feels too short for 
dream of art left on the road—but it is incom- 
parable in amplitude, unsurpassable in certainty of 
touch, and inimitable in regard to life! It must be 
observel that Rembrandt was never better able to display 
what he was—a powerful painter—than in the portraits of 
himself done by his own hand. Allof them prove this. No 
customers to satisfy—no bad influences ; on becoming again 
his own master, he again became the master of Masters! 

And now, after having expressed the 
desire to carry off ‘‘The Adoration of 
the Magi,”’ ‘‘ Jacob, and His Sons Show- 


Amsterdam. A 
is less 


Cc ip. 


ence 


all the 
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Secretary, with Major Richard Owen, Military Secretary to 
Lord Sandhurst, the Governor of Bombay, and two aides- 
de-camp, Captains Levett and Chandler. After duly 
exchanging official courtesies, the new Viceroy, with these 
gentlemen, accompanied by Lady Curzon, the new Vice- 
queen, with their own suite, left the Arabia in a steam- 
launch for the main quay—the Apollo Bunder—greeted 
with a salute of guns by H.M.S. Racoon, while on board 
several British war-ships in the harbour marines paraded 
on deck and the yards were manned by the sailors. 
When his Excellency and Lady Curzon landed, thirty- 
one guns of the saluting battery were fired, troops of 
the garrison presented arms, and the regimental bands 
played the National Anthem. The new Viceroy was received 
by Lord Sandhurst at the Bombay Government House, 
where Lord and Lady Curzon stayed as guests two or three 
days ; uddresses to his Excellency were presented by the 
City Corporation and by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Leaving Bombay by railway, they arrived at Calcutta on 
Tuesday, Jan. 3, and entered Government House, their 
future residence, greeted by its preceding tenants, the 
Earl and Countess of Elgin, with cordial hospitality, and 
by all the Viceregal Court, the Imperial and Bengal 
Government officials, the civie authorities, and the leading 
residents, European and Asiatic, with equal respect and 
good feeling. Lord Elgin, some days before his departure 





comparable with the tiger. Another markedly distinctive 
feature of the lion is the tuft at the tip of the tail, in 
which is frequently buried a peculiar claw-like nail. 
What may be the use of this claw, no one has yet 
succeeded in discovering; and the only other animal 
in which a similar structure occurs is one of the smaller 
Australian kangaroos, or wallabies. 

Lions, which were formerly common in South-Eastern 
Europe and the adjacent districts of Asia, never ranged 
further eastward than India, where they are now com- 
paratively rare. Africa has always been their great strong- 
hold, and in many parts of that continent they are still 
numerous. Owing to the recent ravages of the rinderpest, 
and the resulting scarcity of their natural prey, they have 
been nearly starved out in several districts (like London 
cats in the holiday season), and have consequently become 
abnormally bold and daring. Indeed, in Bechnanaland, 
they have actually dared to attack the mail-cart in broad 
day —an unheard-of piece of audacity.—R. LYDEKKER. 


EEL-PIE ISLAND, ON THE THAMES. 
The British Empire has a vast number and variety of insular 
possessions in every region of the globe. It cannot be said 
that Eel-pie Island is of equal naval or military, or political 
or commercial, importance with some of those we possess in 
remote maritime regions. But to many 
home-loving Londoners, who have often 
enjoyed a merry picnic trip up their 
own familiar river, its domestic and 





and the good woman who disturbs her 
husband to bring him a letter, that is 
t Nos. 66° 67, 98, I shall have 
forgotten some among the best, and I 
shall hardly have called attention to one- 
tenth part of the admirable works in 
this Exhibition at the Academy. 

In conclusion I salute thee, Rem- 
brandt, Master of the Clear-Obscure, 
poet of shade as well as adept ravisher 
of light! Thou hast been the greatest 
painter of Humanity ! 


CS Deecyacre - oe 


THE LARGEST SHIP AFLOAT. 
The new steam-ship Oceanic, built at 
Belfast by Messrs. Harland and Wolff 
for the Atlantic line of thé White Star 
Company, was launched on Saturday, 
when Mr. Pirrie, the head of the ship- 
building firm, entertained guests among 


ing Him Joseph's Blood-stained Tunic ” ; 
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whom were the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn, Lord and Lady Dufferin, 
and Lord and Lady Londonderry. The 





Oceanic is larger than the Great Eastern 
was, being 705ft. long, which is 13} ft. 
longer, but her breadth of beam is less 
by 15ft., while she exceeds the Great 
Eastern in depth below the raised 
promenade deck, having seven decks in 
all; with the weight of coal and cargo 
added to that of the ship and engines, 
her load displ acement of water is to be 
estimated at 28,500 tons; and she is 
considered the most powerful steamer 
afloat, with such promise of speed that 
it is thought the voyage to New York 
may be done in five days. Constructed 
of iron and steel, this vessel is so designed 
as to possess great strength, and safely 
to carry two thousand people, besides 
an immense cargo. She has a cellular 
double bottom; and the midships por- 
tion of the hull is occupied by a quad- 
rangulur iron box girder, resting upon 
the bilge keels, and rising to the upper 
deck, so that the ship’s back can never 
be broken; the plates were fixed by the 
new method of hydraulic rivetting. The 
rudder and the twin-secrew propellers are 
of the most perfect steel, and supported 
by fine gun - metal bearings. There 
are two pairs of compound low- 
pressure, intermediate, andl high- 
pressure steam-engines, with a stroke 
of seventy - two inches, to work the 

propellers, and fifteen boilers. 

In the work of building and fitting this huge ship, much 
assistance was obtained by the use of a specially contrived 
moving triple crane or “ gantry,” in a steel frame, 96 ft. 
high and 92 ft. wide, travelling upon rails from end to 
end, or across the breadth of space, over the extent of the 
operations. The launch was most correctly and success- 
filly performed in sight of an assembly reckoned at fifty 
thousand people on shore, but without any ceremony of 
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‘christening,’ and the vessel was towed into the 
Alexandra Dock. 
RECEPTION OF THE NEW VICEROY 
IN INDIA. 


The arrival of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, with Lady 
Curzon, at Bombay on Friday, Dec. 30, by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's steam-ship Arabia, from Mar- 
seilles and England, was greeted with loyal and personal 
welcoming tokens of regard by members of the Presidency 
Government Service and of the Bombay Municipality, by 
the resident English and other European society, the native 
Indian population, Parsees, Mohammedans, and Jewish, 
inhabiting that great commercial city. The steam-ship 
having anchored off the Wellington at a very early hour 
in the morning, it was half-past six or seven when Colonel 
Fenn and Captain Baker Carr, two officers of Lord Elgin’s 
Viceregal staff from Calcutta, went on board, and were soon 
followed by a more complete deputation from the Calcutta 
Imperial Government, headed by the Hon. A. Wingate, Chief 
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Photo. Zinco-Collotype Co., 


THE BOWS OF THE “OCEANIC.” 
from Calcutta, indeed before Lord Curzon arrived, was 
present at the races on Dec. 26, when the Viceroy’s Cup 


was won by Mr. Mackie’s horse Vanitas. 
STUDIES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
f11—A LION AT GAZE. 
Judging from the abundant development of long hair on 
the under surface of its body, the lion depicted in our 
Illustration is a menagerie specimen, for it is a somewhat 
curious fact that captive examples of the great tawny cat 
always show a more abundant mane than is displayed by 
their wild relatives, in which this appendage very seldom 
extends much below the shoulders. Nor is the reason far 
to seek. Wild lions are in the habit of crawling, ventre a 
terre, for long distances after their prey; while the 
mane on their head and shoulders is constantly being 


damaged by thorns and bushes, so that it never 
attains that luxuriance so commonly seen in indi- 
viduals safely ensconced behind the iron bars of a 


cage. It is entirely due to this voluminous mane (which, 
by the way, is by no means so long and shaggy on the 
head and neck of the subject of our Illustration as is often 
the case) that the lion has so much grander and more 
imposing a mien than any other member of the cat tribe. 
Apart, indeed, from her size and strength, the lioness is 
an almost insignificant creature when contrasted with her 
consort; and from an wsthetic point of view is in no wise 





social interest has long been proverbial. 
: Almost classical, from English literary 
associations of two centuries past, is 
the neighbourhood of Richmond and 
Twickenham. Was not Kel-pie Island, 
therefore, deserving of a more illus- 
trious final de-t than to be sold 
on Jan. 12, 18%, io a brewery firm or 
company for the price of £4700? 
Such is the fact we must now record. 
The sale took place under the hammer 
of Mr. Mason, the auctioneer, on 
Thursday last week, at the City Mart 
in Tokenhouse Yard. Shades of Pope 


and Swift, and Thomson and Gray 
and Walpole, where was your finer 
influence then?’ Departed souls of 
jovial Aldermen, who went up the 


‘Thames on the annual ‘‘ swanhopping”’ 
trips of the City magnates, and of 
sociable citizens who delighted to 
revisit, with their families and friends, 
the rural banks, opposite and above 


Richmond; cf the pleasant, placid 
stream that still retains, as far as 
Windsor and Henley, its attractions 


for inland boating voyagers, why had 
not your successors raised a moderate 
timely subscription to purchase the 
famous islet for public recreation? It 
is now too late, perhaps; the deed 
is done. On that small but valuable 
territory, with its water frontage of 
1200 ft., there will be a new grand 
hotel, with gardens and _ boat - houses 
and accommodation for a_ host of 
summer holiday visitors. We grudge 
not to this enterprise any fairly deserved 
but we doubt whether it will 
henceforth be a scene favourable to 
poetical’ inspiration; and the genius 
which once hovered over Richmond Hill, 
whose praises of one of the fairest land- 
scapes in England dwell in the memory 
of those still accustomed to relish the 
idyllic verse-literature of a bygone age, 
may take his departure, never to return. 
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SKETCHES IN JUTLAND. 
The shifting sands along the shores of 
the North Sea, especially on the west 
coast of Jutland, have been conquered 
by tie Maholm grass. A wiry, slender 
filament of a root anchors itself in the 
finest sand, and sends shoots and runners 
in all directions, binding the ground 
together wherever it reaches. ‘The old 
church at Skagen, buried early last 
century inthe sandhills, affords a striking 
example of the encroachments of the 
sand. ‘The tower remains partly visible. 
Hans Christian Andersen makes it the theme vf one of his 
finest tales. The Danes are jovial, social, and kindly; they 
and their wonderful pipes are inseparable under all circum. 
stance, even on a cycling expedition. The name of Laps 
Kruse is well known in Denmark and also here in our 
country. Many a sailor has owed his life to the undaunted 
courage and humanity of this humble Norse fisherman. The 
Queen and Trinity House bestowed their honours on various 
occasions on this man, whose pea-jacket was well covered 
with medals and crosses of nearly every Government that 
sends men down to the sea in ships. Laps Kruse snatched 
out of the cruel jaw and maw of this raging sea one 
hundred and fifty or sixty lives under the greatest peril. 
When the old man died, a few years ago, Drakman 
appealed to the Danish public to subscribe a sufficient sum 
to erect a humble gravestone tu the memory of this noble 
old fisherman in the lonely graveyard at Skagen. The 
Skagen Hotel can certainly claim to have the most 
gruesome dining-room in Europe. All along the walls are 
the battered figure-heads of vessels that went to the bottom 
of the sea in this vicinity, which many years after the sea 
threw up. The collection comprises names of ships and 
steamers of nearly all nations, English and Norwegian 
constituting the majority. Close to Skagen Point, pictured in 
another Illustration, the most dangerous part of the sands 
and breakers is located. The great siren at Héjen Station 
is claimed to be the most powerful in Europe. It can be heard 
ten or twelve miles out at sea with a fairly favourable wind, 
The siren is worked by compressed air, generated by steam. 


Edinburgh. 

















PERSONAL. 


A remarkable figure in Canadian religious life has 
passed away in l’ather Chiniquy, who died at Montreal 
onJdan.16. Born 
in 1809 in the 
Province of 
Quebec, Charles 
Chiniquy was 
educated for the 
priesthood, and 


was ordained in 
1833. Devoting 
his natural elo- 


quence to the 
wlyocacy of tem- 
p erance, he 
wrought 200,000 
persons over to 
the side of total 
abstinence, and 
earned the title of 
the Father 
Mathew of 
Canada. In 1858 
he left the Church 
of Rome for the 
Presbyterian, and 
entered ona fierce 
campaign against 
his former communion. On several occasions he was 
attacked by angry mobs with sticks, stones, and firearms. 
Father Chiniquy was a wonderfully vigorous man, and 
even at the age of eighty-seven was an intrepid moun- 
taincer. In 1860, 1874, and 1882 he visited Great Britain, 
and attracted many hearers, His controversial writings 
were numerous. 
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It is reported that Princess Victoria of Wales is engaged 
to Prince George of Greece. There is no confirmation of 
the story, but should it turn out to be true it will give no 
small satisfaction to the public. Prince George has added 
greatly to his popularity by the spirited fashion in which 
he has set about his new duties in Orete. There appears 
every chance that he will conciliate the Moslem population 
and lay the foundations of a lasting peace in the island. 
As Great Britain is extremely popular with the Cretans, 
the appearance of Princess Victoria as Prince George's 
bride would be a master stroke of diplomacy. But these 
speculations, though fascinating, are premature. 


The mystery of Mr. Gladstone’s face, which so greatly 
disturbed Mr. Lecky, is solved by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. He told a friend, who communicates the information 
to the world, that he looked much fiercer than he was 
because the muscles of the face employed in anger were 
also employed in concentrated attention. So as Mr. Glad- 
stone grew old and deaf, he used to wear that expression 
of vindictive rage which saddened Mr. Lecky, when, as a 
matter of fact, he was merely doing his best to hear what 
was going on. The explanation is both scientific and 
simple, and we hope Mr. Lecky will now revise his 
judgment. 


There is a quaint advertisement in the newspapers to 
this effect: ‘‘ Memorial to Lord Salisbury suggesting in 
the interests of the Cabinet the retirement of Mr. Long. 
The above can be signed at the office of the National 
Canine Defence League.” Dog-lovers do not love Mr. 
Long, whose muzzling order, however justifiable it may be 
in principle, is administered in a fashion that defies logic. 
Most of England is now free from the order, which is 
enforced on one side of a boundary and not on the other, 
apparently with the notion that dogs without muzzles are 
respecters of boundaries, and will keep scrupulously to 
their own side. But a memorial to Lord Salisbury is 
not likely to have much effect, for has not the Prime 
Minister scoffed publicly at the agitators and _ their 
* puppy-dogs ”’ ? 


Lord Dunsany, of Dunsany Castle, County Meath, has 
died at the age of forty-five. His Lordship was the 
seventeenth 
Baron, and suc- 
ceeded his father 
in 1889. He was 
a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volun- 
teers, and from 
1886 to 1892 sat 
in Parliament for 
the Southern 
Division of Glou- 
cester. In April 
1877 his Lordship 
married the only 
daughté@r of 
Colonel Plunkett- 
Burton, of the 
Coldstream 
Guards. The late 
Lord Dunsany 
was very popular 
with his tenants, 
to whom he was 
in no respect an 
absentee landlord. 
He was a well-known figure in county Society, and took a 
keen interest in agricultural questions. His son Edward, 
who is in his twenty-first year, succeeds to the title. 
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The Czar’s proposals are assuming a definite shape, and 
they show that whatever may come of the discussion about 
the suspension of armaments for a fixed term of years, the 
Czar hopes to get an agreement on cther points. He 
suggests, for example, that the Powers shall bind them- 
selves not to adopt any more destructive weapons than 
they now possess, A I'renchman has invented a new 
submarine torpedo-boat, and France will probably make 
haste to adopt this invention before she appears at the 
Peace Conference. ‘'he submarine boat is intended for 
use in daylight, and is a most formidable engine. But it 
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is said that the Czar proposes supeeeny to veto this very 
thing. If this be true, what will they say in France about 
Russian friendship ? 

The meeting of the Czar and Count Tolstoi seems to 
have been dramatic. The novelist wore his peasant’s dress, 
much to the disgust of some English critics who think he 


ought to have put on his ‘best coat.” But what 
if he has no ‘best coat”? The Czar embraced his 


distinguished subject, and asked him what he thought 
of the disarmament proposal. The reply was that Count 
Tolstoi would believe in it when Russia set the example. 
The idea of a State setting the example of peace by deliber- 
ately making itself helpless is characteristic of Tolstoi’s 
mind, but it is not statesmanship. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, writing on the prospects of the 
Liberal Party, says that apart from Home Rule there is 
a dividing element in woman’s suffrage. Sir William 
Ifarcourt, he says, takes one side, and Mr. Morley the 
other. But the same element burdens the Unionists. 
Mr. Balfour is for woman’s suffrage, but Mr. Chamberlain 
is against it. If it should ever come within the range of 
practical polities, it will make a fiercer schism than Home Rule 
did, because the schism will not be confined to one party. 


Colonel Pilkington, the new member of Parliament 


for the Newton Division of South-West Lancashire, 
completed his 
fifty-eighth year 
on Jan. 17, the 
day following his 
unopposed _ elec- 
tion. He is the 


second son of the 
late Mr. Richard 
Pilkington, of 
Windle Hall, 
St. Helens, where 


he carries: on 
business as a 
glass manufac- 
turer. Hitherto 
he has been 
regarded as a 
Liberal Unionist, 
but he is now 
returned in the 


Conservative 
interest. Colonel 
Pilkington is an 
enthusiastic 
Volunteer, and has 
obtained the long- 
service decoration. He has been Major of the 2nd V.B. 
South Lancashiro Regiment from 1883, and has_ been 
hon. Lieutenant-Colonel since 1885. 
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The seventh anniversary of the death of the Duke of 
Clarence was generally held in public memory last Satur- 
day, though the sentiment of regret inspired by that event 
lent itself little to any public observance. A cross of white 
lilies was sent by the Princess of Wales to the tomb in the 
Albert Chapel at Windsor Castle. 


Major Charles Fergusson, whose name occurs in the 
list of wounded at Rosaires, is thirty-three years of age. 


He is the son of 
ee the Right Hon. 


Sir James Fergus- 


son, Bart., who 
was Postmaster- 
General in 1891. 


Major Fergusson 
entered the 
Grenadier Guards 
in 1883, and 
became Captain in 
1895. He has 
served in the 
Egyptian Army 
with distinction 
for the last few 
years, has been 
mentioned in 
despatches, has 
been decorated 
with the medal 
and clasp for 
Dongola, 1896, 
and last year 
received the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Order for his conduct during the Khartoum Expedition. 
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Captain von Tiedemann, of the Prussian General Staff, 
who accompanied the British forces to Khartoum, has 
written a letter to the 7'imes to deny the stories of sys- 
tematic inhumanity to the Dervish wounded. Apart from 
this point, much importance is attached to the letter on the 
ground that it could not have been written without the 
Kaiser’s permission, and that it shows a very distinct 
friendliness on his part to Great Britain. By a quaint 
coincidence, some French writers are claiming the Kaiser’s 
sympathies for France. They even go so far as to discuss 
a Franco-German alliance for the discomfiture of England. 


The life of Nubar Pasha, who has died at the age of 
seventy-six, embraces the history of Egypt in the present 
century. He was the favourite of Mehemet Ali, who 
sought to make Egypt independent of the Sultan. He 
was the Minister of Ismail, who reduced the Sultan’s 
suzerainty to a shadow. Nubar was indispensable to 
Ismail, who hated him, but recalled him from exile when 
the finances of Egypt were on the brink of bankruptcy. 
Nubar saw that Ismail must go if anything was to be 
saved, and he was chiefly instrumental in the deposition 
of the Khedive, who was succeeded. by. Te-vfik. Under 
Tewfik’s successor Nubar was again chief Minister, and 
resigned his office only two years ago. He was always a 
friend of England, welcomed her predominant interest in 
the Suez Canal, and on the whole co-operated faithfully 
with her policy. He was opposed to the evacuation of the 
Soudan, and his last days were rejoiced by the victory of 
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Omdurman and the restoration of Egyptian sovereignty in 
the valley of the Nile. 

On Jan. 6 the Right Rev. 
of St. Helena, was killed 
carriage while 
driving from his _ 
private residence 
to Jamestown, 
the capital of the 
island. The 
Bishop, who was 
in his eighty- 
eighth year, was 
formerly rector of 
Newton, Lincoln- 
shire, and arch- 
deacon of George- 
town,Cape of Good 
Hlope. He was 
the second son of 
Sir William Earle 
Welby, second 
Baronetof Denton 
Manor, Lincoln- 
shire, and is unclo 
of the present 
Baronet, Sir bg 
William Earle 
Welby - Gregory. 
The Welby family 
has been of mark in Lincolnshire since the time of 
Henry V., and has given many High Sheriffs to the 
county. Of Churchmen, too, it has sent forth a goodly 
number. Of the first Laronet two sons and two grandsons 
were in holy orders, of the second two sons, one being the 
Bishop just deceased, and of the third two sons also. 


Thomas Earle Welby, Bishop 
by being thrown from his 
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It is believed in Paris that the Cour de Cassation will 
quash the judgment against Captain Dreyfus and send him 
before a new court-martial. This looks like a compromise. 
The Court must know by this time that Dreyfus is innocent, 
and also that a court-martial, in the present temper of the 
General Staff, can scarcely be trusted to do justice. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that there are many superior 
officers from whom an impartial tribunal might be selected. 


A specimen of the prevailing military judgment in 
France is given by General Mercier, who persists in 
asserting that Dreyfus is guilty, and that Henry was an 
honourable man. True, Henry committed forgery, but he 
did it in reply to the ‘‘ forgery ” by Colonel Picquart. As 
there was no forgery by Colonel Picquart, and as Henry, 
so far from regarding his own crime as a patriotic act, 
perjured himself repeatedly in his frantic efforts to conceal 
it, General Mercier’s opinion is not of striking value. 

ut if a new court-martial on Dreyfus should be inspired 

by that opinion, the chances of eventual justice will be 
remote. It will be pity if the Supreme Court should allow 
itself, after all, to be intimidated by M. de Beaurepaire, 
especially as the Chamber of Deputies has twice refused, 
by overwhelming majorities, to interfere with tho inde- 
pendence of the tribunal. 

The exquisite Esterhazy, who is expected to give 
evidence before the Court, now affirms that he had relations 
with Colonel Schwartzkoppen, to whom he gave ‘* bogus” 
documents by orders of his superiors. General Mercier 
denies this, but it is evidently intended to lead up to an 
admission by Esterhazy that he wrote the bordereau. As 
the Court already knows that, Esterhazy’s ingenuity is a 
waste of intellect. 

Vesuvius is in active eruption, and this may be due to 
jealousy. An enterprising French showman proposes to 
set up a sham Vesuvius at the Paris Exhibition next year. 
There will be flames and ‘‘ real lava,’’ and the sides of the 
mountain will be ornamented with rocks and restaurants. 
Inside the crater visitors will see ‘‘ living pictures’ repre- 
senting scenes from Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.” This last idea is 
essentially Parisian. 

Mr. Richard Gowing, secretary of the Cobden Club 
since 1877, died somewhat suddenly at Tenby on Jan. 12. 
He was a very 
able journalist, 
editor of the 
Gentleman’s 
Magazine during 
a most interesting 
period of its later 
history, 1873 to 
1877. His secre- 
taryship of the 
Cobden Club he 
retained to the 
day of his death. 
Mr. Gowing was 
born at Ipswich 
in 1831, and had 
been connected 
with newspapers 
in his native town, 
in Exeter, Bir- 
mingham, and the 
Metropolis. His 
published works 
include 
Men of Ipswich 
and East Suffolk,” 
‘‘A Pilgrimage to the West,” a record of a visit to Canada, 
‘‘ Richard Cobden,” and he was editor of ‘‘ Richard 
Cobden and the Jubilee of Free Trade.’ On Jan. 16 
Mr. Gowing was buried at Brookwood. 
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Tue Late Mr. Ricnarp Gowina. 


A paragraph in these columns on the origin of the 
Hon. James Rose Innes, the well-known Cape politician, 
has elicited letters from several correspondents. His 
father, it appears, is Mr. James Rose Innes, C.M.G., for 
long Under-Secretary for Native Affairs. His grand- 
father was James Rose Innes, M.A., LL.D., first 
Superintendent-General of Education at the Cape, and 
his great-grandfather, William Innes, was a valuer, 
residing near Boat of Inverkeithney, on the Netherdale 
side of the river Deveron, 
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THE CALCUTTA RACES: VANITAS WINNING THE VICEROY’S CUP, DECEMBER 26, 1898. 


From a Sketch by Mr. Gecrge Grant, Ca‘cutta. 





























THE ARRIVAL OF LORD AND LADY CURZON AT THE AIFOLLO BUNDER, BOMBAY, DECEMBER 30, 1898, 


From a Sketch by Mr. J. Derriman Vears. 
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CIAPTER V. 
THE FIRST BLOOD. 


‘“What is this uproar? What is being done?” asked 
Bernard in agitation. ‘‘ Look, Cadell! Is there no second 
door to this trap? Should violence be attempted I can 
obtain no egress by the way I came in; this church is 
stuffed with people. Shut the screen gates if they show 
the least indication of attacking us. ‘Sdeath! if it should 
occur to them to fire this place ——” 

‘*They will not do so, on account of their own people 
that are in it.” 

‘ But—but what is the occasion of this noise ?. Ilow is 
it [am here without anyone to protect me? This should 
have been looked to. Iam not safe among these savages. 
It isan accursed bit of negligence that shall be inquired 
into. What avails me having men-at-arms if they do not 
protect me? Body of my life! Am not I the King’s 
emissary ? Am not I a bishop? Am I to be held so 
cheap even by my own men that I am allowed to run 
the risk of being torn to pieces, or smoked out of a hole 
like this?” 

*“Do not fear, my Lord Bishop,” said Cadell, his 
chaplain and interpreter, who was himself quaking, 
‘‘there is a dvor behind, in the chancel wall. But 
methinks the danger is without; there is the disturbance, 
and the congregation are pressing to get forth.” 

‘* Body of my life! I want to know what is happen- 
ing. Here, quick, you clumsy ass, you beggarly Welsh- 
man; Cadell, undo the clasp, the brooch; I will have off 
this cope—and remove my mitre. I will leave them here. 
I shall be less conspicuous, if weapons are being flourished 
and stones are flying.” 

The bishop speedily divested himself of his ecclesiastical 
attire, all the while scolding, cursing his attendant, who 
was a Welshman by birth, but who had passed into the 
service of the conquerors, and knew very well that this 
would advance him in wealth, and ensure for himself a fat 
benefice. 

When the bishop had been freed of his vestments, the 
chaplain unbolted a small side door, and both emerged 
from the church. 

Outside all was in commotion. 
surging to and fro, uttering cries and shouts. An attack 
had been made on the military guard of the bishop—and 
these, for their mutual protection, had retreated to the 
sumpter horses and mules, surrounded them, and faced 
their assailants with swords brandished. About them, 
dense and menacing, were the Welshmen of Caio, flourish- 
ing cudgels and poles, and the women urging them on 
with cries. 

Bernard found himself separated from his party by the 
dense ring of armed peasants, infuriated by the wrongs 
they had endured and by the appeals of the women. He 
could not see his men, save that now and then the sun flashed 
on their swords as they were whirled above the heads of 
the crowd. No blood seemed to have been shed as yet— 
the Normans stood at bay. The Welsh peasants were 
reluctant to approach too nearly to the terrible blades that 
whirled and gleamed like lightning. 

At the same instant that Bernard -issued from the 
church, the bell suspended between two beams was 
violently swung, and its clangour rang out above the 
noise of the crowd. As if in answer to its summons, 


The populace was 


from every side poured natives, who had apparently been 
holding themselves in reserve; they were armed with 





scythes, axes, and ox-goads. Some were in 
leather jerkins that would resist a sword- 
cut or a pike-thrust, but the majority 
were in thick wadmel. The congregation 
were also issuing from the west door 
of the church, thick on each other’s 
heels, and were vainly asking the occasion of the dis- 
turbance. 
It was some minutes before Pabo emerged into the 
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open, and then it was through the side door. He found 
the bishop there, livid, every muscle of his face jerking with 
terror, vainly endeavouring to force his chaplain to stand 
in front of and screen him. 

‘**T hold you answerable for my safety,” said Bernard, 
putting forth a trembling hand and plucking at the Arch- 
priest. 

** And I for mine,” cried the chaplain. 

‘‘Hlave no fear—none shall touch you,” answered 

















** Morwen!"” he exclaimed, recoiling in dismay, 
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Pabo, addressing the prelate. He disdained even to look 
at the interpreter. 

“‘If any harm come to my men, you shall be held 
accountable. They are King Henry's men; he lent them 
to me. He sent them to guard my sacred person.” 

‘* And mine,” said Cadell. ‘* Our father in God cannot 
make himself understood without me.”’ 

‘* You are in no danger,”’ said Pabo. 

Then the Archpriest stepped forward, went to the 
belfry, and disengaged the rope from the hand of him 
who was jangling the bell. With a loud, deep, sonorous 
voice, he called in their native tongue to his tribesmen to 
be silent, to cease from aggression, and to explain the 
cause of the tumult. 

He was obeyed immediately. All noise ceased, save 
that caused by the Normans, who continued to thunder 
menaces. 

‘Silence them also,” said Pabo to the bishop. 

‘* T—I have lost my voice,” said the frightened prelate. 

At the same moment the crowd parted, and a band of 
sturdy peasants, carrying clubs, and one armed with a 
coulter, came forward, drawing with them Rogier, the 
bishop's brother, and a young and beautiful woman with 
dishevelled hair and torn garments. Her wrists had been 
bound behind her back, but one of the men who drew her 
along with a great knife cut the thongs, and she shook 
the fragments from her and extended her freed arms to the 

yriest. 
ae Pabo !” 

‘* Morwen !” he exclaimed, recoiling in dismay. 

‘* What is the meaning of this ?’’ demanded the bishop. 
‘*Unhand my brother, ye Saucy curs!” But, though his 
meaning might be guessed by those who gripped Rogier, 
they could not understand his words. 

‘* What is the cause of this ?”’ asked Bernard, address- 
ing the Norman. ‘ Rogier, how comes this about ?’ 

The Norman was spluttering with rage, and writhing in 
vain endeavour to extricate himself from the men who held 
him. It was apparent to Bernard that the right arm of 
the man had received some injury, as he was powerless 
to employ it against his captors. The rest of the soldiery 
were hemmed in and unable to go to his assistance. 

‘*Curse the hounds!” he yelled. ‘‘ They have struck 
me over the shoulder with their bludgeons, or by the soul 
of Rollo I would have sent some of them to hell! What 
are my men about that they do not attempt to release 
me?” he shouted. But through the ring of stout 
weapons—a quadruple living hedge—his followers were 
unable to pass; moreover, all considered their own safety 
to consist in keeping together. 

‘‘What has caused this uproar?” asked the bishop. 
‘* Did they attack you without provocation ?” 

by the soul of the conqueror!” roared Rogier. 
‘*Can not a man look at and kiss a pretty woman without 
these swine resenting it? Have not I a right to carry her 
off if it please me to grace her with my favour? Must 
these hogs interfere ?”’ 

‘* Brother, you have been indiscreet !” 

‘Not before your face, Bernard. I know better than 
that. I know what is due to your sanctity of a few weeks. 
I waited like a decent Christian till your back was turned. 
You need have known nothing about it. And if, as we 
rode away, there was a woman behind my knave on his 
horse, you would have shut oneeye. But these mongrels— 
these swine—resent it. Body of my life! Resent it!— 
an honour conferred on one of their girls if a Norman 
condescend to look with favour on her. Did not our 
gracious King Henry set us the example with a Welsh 
prince’s wench? And shall not we follow suit?” 

‘* You are a fool, Rogier—at such a time, and so as to 
compromise me.” 

‘* Who is to take you to task, brother?” 

‘‘T mean not that, but to risk my safety. To leave me 
unprotected in the church, and to provoke a brawl without, 
that might have produced serious consequences to me, 
Odd’s life! Where is that Cadell? Slinking away ?” 

‘‘ My lord, I have greater cause to fear than yourself. 
They bear me bitterest hate.” 

‘‘I care not. Speak for me to these curs. Bid them 
unhand my brother. They have maimed him—maybe 
broken his arm. My brother, a Norman, held as a common 
felon by these despicable serfs!” 

‘* Bishop,” said Pabo, stepping before Bernard. 

‘‘What have you to say ’”’ asked the prelate suddenly. 

The face of the Archpriest was stern and set, as though 
chiselled out of alabaster. 

‘* Are you aware what has been attempted while you 
were in God’s house ? What the outrage is that has been 
offered ?” 

‘‘T know that my brother has been so light as to cast 
his eye on one of your Welsh wenches.” 

‘ Lord bishop,” said Pabo in hard tones, and the sound 
of his voice was metallic as the bell, ‘‘ he has insulted this 
noble woman. He bound her hands behind her back and 
has endeavoured to force her on to a horse in spite of her 
resistance, her struggles—look at her bruised and bleeding 
arms !—and to carry her away.” 

** Well, well, soldiers are not clerks and milksops.” 

** Do you know who she is?” 

‘*T know not. Some saucy lass who ogled him, and he 
took her winks as an invitation.” 

‘* Sieur!” thundered Pabo, and the veins in his brew 
turned black. ‘‘ She is the noblest, purest of women.” 

** Among broken sherds, a cracked pitcher is precious.” 

‘* Bishop, she is my wife!” 

‘Your wife!” jeered Bernard, leaned back, placed his 
hands to his side, and laughed. ‘* Priests have no wives; 
you mean your harlot.” 

In a moment the bishop was staggering back, and 
would have fallen unless he had had the timber wall of the 
church to sustain him. In a moment, maddened beyond 
endurance by the outrage, by the words, by the demeanour 
of the prelate, in forgetfulness of the sacred office of the 
man who insulted him, in forgetfulness of his own sacred 
office, forgetful of everything save the slur cast on the one 
dearest to him in the whc‘e world, the one to whom he 
looked with a reverence which from her extended to all 
womanhood, the incandescent Welsh blood in his veins 
burst into sudden flame, and he struck Bernard in the 
face, on the mouth that had slandered her and insulted 


him. And the bishop reeled back and stood speechless, 


with blear eyes fixed, his hands extended against the split 
logs, and from his lips, cut with his teeth, blood was 
flowing. 

Then, in the dead silence that ensued, an old hermit, 
clothed in sackcloth, bareheaded, with long matted white 
hair, walking bent by the aid of a staff—a man who for 
thirty years had occupied a cell on the mountain-side 
without leaving it—stood forward before all, an unwonted 
apparition; and slowly, painfully raising his distorted 
form, he lifted hand and staff to heaven, and cried: ‘* Woe, 
woe, woe to the Blessed Valley! The peace of David, 
our father, is broken. Blood has flowed in strife. That 
cometh which he foresaw, and over which he wept. 
Woe ! woe! woe ! “ad 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SCROLL. 


The young, the thoughtless, were full of exultation over 
the rebuff that the Normans, with their bishop, had encoun- 
tered, but the older and wiser men were grave and con- 
cerned. The Normans had indeed withdrawn in sullen 
resentment, outnumbered, and incapable of revenging on 
the spot and at once the disabled arm of their leader and 
the broken tooth of their prelate. The old men knew very 
well that matters would not rest thus; and they feared lest 
the events of that day when the party of foreigners pene- 
trated to the Blessed Valley might prove the most fruitful 
in disastrous consequences it had ever seen. 

Native princes had respected the sanctuary of Dayid, 
but an English King and foreign adventurers were not 
likely to regard its privileges, nor fear the wrath of the 
saint who had hitherto rendered it inviolable. Bishop 
Bernard had at his back not only the whole spiritual force 
of the Latin Church, the most highly concentrated and 
practically organised in Christendom, but he was specially 
the emissary of the English King, with all the physical 
power of the realm to support him; and what was the pro- 
spect of a little green basin in the mountains, isolated from 
the world, occupied by three thousand people, belonging to 
the most loosely compacted Church that existed, with no 
political force to maintain its right and champion its inde- 
pendence—what chance had the sanctuary of David in Caio 
against the resentment of the English King and the Roman 
Church? Neither, as experience showed, was likely to 
pass over an affront. One would sustain the other in 
exacting a severe chastisement. 

The hermit, who after over thirty years of retirement in 
one cell, far up the Mount Mallaen, had suddenly, and 
unsolicited, left his retreat to appear once more among his 
fellow-men, and then to pronounce a sentence of woe, had 
sunk exhausted after this supreme effort of expiring 
powers, and had been removed into the Archpriest’s house, 
where he was ministered to by Morwen, Pabo’s wife. 

The old man lay as one in a trance, and speechless. His 
eyes were open, but he saw nothing on earth, and no 
efforts could induce him to take nourishment. With folded 
hands, muttering lips, and glazed eyes he continued for 
several days. Pabo and his wife looked on with reverence, 
not knowing whether he were talking with invisible beings 
which he saw. He answered no questions put to him; he 
seemed not to hear them, and he hardly stirred from 
the position which he assumed when laid on a bed in the 
house. 

The hermit of Mallaen had been regarded with 
unbounded reverence throughout the country. He had 
been visited for counsel, his words had been esteemed 
oracular, and he was even credited with having performed 
miraculous cures. 

That he was dying in their midst would have created 
greater attention anid much excitement among the people 
of Caio at any other time, but now they were in a fever 
over the events of the bishop's visit, their alarm over the 
enforcing of the decree on marriages, and their expectation 
of punishment for the rough handling of their unwelcome 
visitors ; and when one night the old hermit passed away, 
it was hardly noticed, and Morwen was left almost 
unassisted to pay the last duties to the dead, to place the 
plate of salt on his breast when laid out, and to light the 
candles at the head. 

It was no holiday-time, and yet little work was done 
throughout the once happy valley. A cloud seemed to 
hang over it, and oppress all therein. Shepherds on the 
mountain drove their flocks together, that for awhile, 
sitting under a rock or leaning on their crooks, they 
might discuss what was past and form conjectures as to 
the future. Women, over their spinning, drew near each 
other, and in low voices and with anxious faces conversed 
as to the unions that were like to be dissolved. Men met 
in groups and passed opinions as to what steps should be 
taken to maintain their rights, their independence, and to 
ward off reprisals. Even children caught up the words 
that were whispered, and jeered each other as born out of 
legitimate wedlock, or asked one another who were their 
sponsors, and shouted that such could never intermarry. 

So days passed. Spirits became no lighter; the gloom 
deepened. It was moot2d who would tell of the relationships 
borne by those who were now contented couples—so as to 
enable the bishop to separate them ? Who would seek selfish 
profit by betrayal of their own kin ? 

The delay was not due to pitiful forbearance, to 
Christian forgiveness ; it boded preparation for dealing an 
overwhelming blow. The Welsh Prince or King was a 
fugitive. From him no help could be expected. His 
castle of Dynevor was in the hands of the enemy. To the 
south, the Normans blocked the exit of the Cothy from its 
contracted mouth; to east, the Towy valley was in the 
hands of the oppressor, planted in po ag, worse fortresses ; 
to the west, Teify valley was in like manner occupied. 
Only to the north, among the wild, tumbled, barren 
mountains, was there no contracting, strangling, steel 
hand. 

The autumn was closing in. The cattle that had 
summered in the hafod (the mountain a! were return- 
ing to the hendre (the winter home). Usually the descent 
from the uplands was attended with song and laugh and 

dancing. It was not so now. And the very cattle seemed 
to perceive that they did not receive their wonted welcome. 

Pabo went about as usual, but graver, paler than 
formerly—for his mind was ill at ease. It was he who 
had shed the first blood. trifling spill, indeed, but one 
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likely to entail serious results. The situation had been 
aggravated by his act. He who should have done his 
utinost to ward off evil from his flock had perpetrated an 
act certain to provoke deadly resentment against them. 
He bitterly regretted his passionate outbreak; he who 
should have set an example of self - control had 
failed. Yet when he looked on his wife, her gentle, 
patient face, the tenderness with which she watched and 
cared for the dying hermit, again his cheek flushed, the 
veins in his brow swelled, and the blood surged in his 
heart. To hear her insulted he could never bear; should 
such an outrage be repeated, he would strike again. 

Pabo sat by his fire. In Welsh houses even so late 
as the twelfth century there were no structural chimneys— 
these were first introduced by the Flemish settlers—con. 
sequently the smoke from the wood fire curled and hung 
in the roof and stole out, when tired of cireling there, 
through a hole in the thatch. 

On a bier lay the dead man, with candles at his head— 
his white face illumined by the light that descended from 
the gap in the roof. At the feet crouched a woman, a 
yrofessional wailer, singing and swaying herself, as she 
improvised verses in honour of the dead, promised him 
the glories of Paradise, and a place at the right hand of 
David, and then fell to musical moans, 

Morwen sat by the side, looking at the deceased—she 
was awaiting her turn to kneel, sing, and lament—and 
beside her was a rude bench on which were placed cakes 
and ale wherewith to regale such as came in to wake the 
dead. 

And as Pabo looked at his wife he thought of the 
peaceful, useful life they had led together. 

She had been the daughter of a widow, a harsh and 
exacting woman, who had long been bedridden, and with 
whose querulousness she had borne meekly. He had not 
been always destined to the Archpriesthood. His uncle 
had been the ecclesiastical as well as political head of 
the tribe; but on his death his son, Goronwy, had been 
passed over, as deformed, and therefore incapable of taking 
his father’s place, and the chiefship had been conferred on 
Pabo, who had already been for some years ordained in 
anticipation of this selection. 

Pubo continued to look at his wife, and he questioned 
whether he could have understood the hearts of his people 
had he not himself known what love was. 

‘* Husband,” said Morwen, ‘there is a little roll under 
his hand.” 

Pabo started to consciousness of the present. 

‘‘T have not ventured to remove it; yet what think 
you? Is it to be buried with him? It almost seems as 
though it were his testament.” 

The Archpriest rose and went to where the dead man 
lay ; his long white beard flowed to his waist, and the hands 
were crossed over it. 

‘It is in the palm,” said Morwen. 

Pabo passed his fingers through the thick white hair 
and drew forth a scroll, hardly two fingers’ breadth in 
width ; it was short also, as he saw when he uncurled it. 

He opened and read. 

‘* Yes, it is his will. To .Pabo, the Archpriest, my 
cell—as a refuge; and He ceased, rolled up the little 
coil once more, and placed it in his bosom. 

A stroke at the door, and one of the elders of the com- 
munity, named Howel the Tall, entered. 

‘*It seems fit, Father Pabo, to us to meet in council. 
What say you’ All are gathered.” 

‘* It is well; I attend.” 

CHAPTER VII. 
GRIFFITH AP RIYS. 
The council-house of the Caio tribe was a large circular 
wooden structure, with a conical thatched roof. There was 
a gable on one side in which was a circular opening to 
serve as window, and it was unglazed. 

As Pabo entered with Howel the Tall he was saluted 
with respect, and he returned the salutation with grave 
courtesy. 

He took the seat reserved for him, and looked about 
him, mustering who were present. They were all repre- 
sentative men, either because weighty through wealth, 
force of character, or intellect. 

Among them were two officers, the one Meredith ap 
David, the Bard, who in his retentive memory preserved 
the traditions of the tribe and the genealogies of all the 
families of the district from Noah. ‘The other was Morgan 
ap Seissyl, the hereditary custodian of the staff of Cynwyl, 
and sacristan of the church, enjoying certain lands which 
went with the bacu/us, or staff, as well as certain dignities. 

Howel stepped into the centre of the building and 
addressed those present, and their president. 

‘* Father Pabo, we who are gathered together have done 
so with one consent, drawn hither by a common need, to 
take counsel in our difficulties. Seeing how grave is the 
situation in which we stand, how uncertain is the future, 
how ignorant we are of the devices bf our enemies, how 
doubtful what a day may bring forth—we have considered 
it expedient to meet and devise such methods as may 
enable us to stand shoulder to shoulder, and to frustrate 
the machinations of our common foe. By twos and threes 
we have talked of these things, and now we desire to speak 
in assembly concerning them. 

«* And, first of all, we have considered the threats of 
Bernard, whom the King of the English has thrust upon 
us by his mere will, to be bishop over us; a man of whom 
we hear no good, who cannot speak our tongue, who 
despises our nation and its customs, and mocks at our 
laws. A man is he who has not entered the sheepfold by 
the door, but has climbed in another way.” 

His words were received with a murmur of assent. 

‘* And the first time that this intruder has opened his 
mouth, it has been to provoke unto strife, and to fill all 
hearts with dismay. He erects barriers where was open 
common. He prohibits unions which the Word of God 
does not disallow. He creates spiritual relationships as 
occasions and excuses for dissolving marriages, where no 
blood ties exist. He proclaims his mission to be one of 
breaking up of families and making houses desolate. Now 
we are sheep without a shepherd, a flock in the midst of 
wolves. We are neither numerous enough nor strong 
enough to resist the over-might that is brought against 














of peace. Our hands are unaccustomed to handle the bow 
and wield the sword. We have no prince over us to lead 
us. We have no bishop over us to advise us. ‘The throne 
of our father David is usurped by an intruder whom we 
will not acknowledge.” 

Ile paused, Aguin his words roused applause. 

‘** And now, it seems to me, that as we are incapable of 
opposing force to force, we must take refuge in subtlety. 
It has pleased God, who confounded the speech of men 
at Babel, that we should preserve that original tongue 
spoken by Adam in Paradise, in his unfallen state, and 
that the rest of mankind, by reason of the blindness of 
their hearts, and the dullness of their understandings, are 
hardly able to acquire it. Now it has further pleased 
Providence, which has a special care over our elect nation, 
that our relationships should present a perplexity to all 
save unto ourselves. I am creditably informed that the 
English people are beginning to call themselves after their 
trades, and to hand down their trade names to their 
children, so that John the Smith’s sons and daughters be 
also entitled Smiths, although the one be a butcher, and 
another a weaver—which is but one token out of many 
that this is an” insensate people. Moreover, some call 
themselves after the place where they were born, and 
although their children and children’s children be born 
elsewhere, yet are they called after the township whence 
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udvise that he go into hiding. ‘Then, when the bishop 
comes we take it upon ourselves to confound his head 
with our relationships—consanguine, affine, and spiritual 

so that he will be able to do nothing in the matter 


of dissolving our marriages. A child who is_iil- 
treated lies. In that way it seeks protection. An 


ill - treated people takes refuge in subterfuge. It is 
permissible,” 

This long speech was vastly approved, and all 
present, even the bard himself, voted with uplifted right 
hand that it shouid be carried into effect. 

Then Iorwerth the Smith stood up and said— 

‘It is well spoken; but all is not done. The chief 
danger menaces us through our head. It is at the head 
that the deadly blow is aimed. Griffith ap Rhys, our 
prince, is not among us. A true bishop is not over us. 
We have none but our Father Pabo; and him we must do 
our utmost to preserve. It is he who stands in greater 
peril than we. It is true thut I struck a fellow on the arm 
because he molested the wife of our chief; but that was 
naught, Blows ure exchanged among men and thought 
lightly of. But our Father Pabo smote the bishop in the 
mouth and broke his teeth. That will never be forgiven 
him—never; and the intruder Bernard will compass sea 
and land to revenge on him that blow. If our head be 
taken, what will become of us, the members? If it be 
thought expedient that Meredith the Bard should go into 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


There are signs that the opponents of Ritualism are about 


NOTES. 


to unite in a policy of the most formidable kind. ‘They 
seem disposed to get the law altered to the extent that 
Bishops will not be allowed a veto on prosecutions, and 
that prosecutions will be followed by deprivation. All are 
agreed thut imprisonment is an impossible punishment. 
But deprivation is another matter. A very stern fight 
seems inevitable. So powerful a politician as Sir Edward 
Clarke has expressed his entire want of confidence in the 
action of the bishops. 


It is complained that the Bishop of Lincoln recently 
attended High Mass at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Paddington, 
and preached the sermon. ‘The ritual was of a very 
advanced character; incense was used ceremonially, lights 
were used ceremonially, and no opportunity was given to 
anyone to communicate, 


At the Islington clerical meeting this year the attend- 
ance was greater than ever. ‘The subject for consideration 
was ‘* The Teaching of the Church of England Respecting 
the Lord’s Supper.” Some very able papers were read, 
especially those by Prebendary Wace and the Rev. W. H. 
Griffith ‘Thomas. 


The Church Times complains that Mr. Walter Walsh 
has published papers of the Society of the Holy Cross 





came their father—an evident proof of sheer imbecility. 
Again, it is said that if a John Redhead, so designated by 
reason of a fiery poll, have a dark-haired son, though the 
head of this latter be as a raven’s wing, yet is he a Redhead, 
One really marvels that Providence should suffer such 
senseless creatures to beget children. But there is worse 
still behind. A Tom has a son George, and he is called 
Tomson. But if this George have a son Philip, then Vhilip 
is not Georgeson, but Tomson. Stupidity could go no 
farther. Now we are wiser. Iam Howel ap John, and 
John was ap Roderick, and he ap Thomas. There were 
assuredly a score of Johns in Caio when my father lived, 
and dl that each had five children. Then there be now in 
the tribe a hundred persons who bear the name of ap John 
or merch John. Who is to say which John begat this lad 
or that lass, and therefore to decide who are consan- 
guineous and who are not? ‘There is one man only whose 
duty and calling it is to unrayel the tangle, and this is 
Meredith, the genealogist. Should the bishop come here 
again, or send his commissioner, we have the means of 


raising such a cloud of confusion with our Johns and 
Morgans, or Thomases and Merediths, with the aps and 


our merchs, as will utterly bewilder his brains. I defy any 
pig-headed Englishman or Norman either to discover our 
relationships unless he gets hold of the genealogist.” 

This was so obviously true and so eminently consolatory 
that all nodded approvingly. 

‘‘This being the case,’’ pursued Howel, “as there is 
but a single man to unravel this tangle, Meredith ap 
David, and as he would consider it his sacred duty con- 
scientiously to give every pedigree if asked—therefore I 





** Yes, it is his will.” 


hiding, then I give my voice that our chief should also 
seek out a refuge where he may not be found.” 

This opinion was met with murmurs of approval. 
Then the tall Howel rose and said, ‘‘ You marked what I 
said before, that although we approve not deception, yet 
must the weak take resort unto trickery when matched 
against the strong. So be it—our Archpriest Pabo shall 
disappear, and disappear so that the enemy shall not know 
that he be alive. Leave this to me. An opportunity 
offers—that Heaven has given to us. Ask me not to 
explain.” 

‘It is well. We trust thee, Howel.” 

_ Then they heard a distant murmur, a hum as of a 
rising wind, the rustle of trees, the beating of waves. It 
drew nearer, it waxed louder, it broke out into cries of joy 
and shouts of exultation as at the bringing in of harvest, 
and the crowned sheaf—the tori pen y wrach. 

The elders of Caio listened and wondered. 

Then through the door sprang a young man, and stood 
where a falling sunbeam from the one round window 
rested on him. 

He had flowing golden hair that reached his shoulders 
in curls. He was tall, lithe, graceful, and beautiful. 

In a moment they all knew him, as those had recog- 
nised him on the way and had accompanied him to the 
churchtown. 

The old, the grey-headed, strong iron men, and those 
who were feeble at once encircled him. They threw them- 
selves at his feet, they clasped his knees, those who could 
kissed his hands, others the hem of his garment. 

‘* Griffith, our Prince! Our heart and soul, our King!” 
(To be continued.) 


which were purloined. It wants Mr. Walsh to say, with 
sullicient evidence, how he came by each one of these 
papers. ‘There is an unwritten law, observed by all 
gentlemen, that no man’s private letters shall be published, 
or even passed from hand to hand, without his consent 
given or, at least, implied. Now, the papers in question 
are neither more nor less than private letters.” It does 
not appear that the authenticity of the documents is 
challenged. 


The advanced clergy are combining to maintain their 
rights to the ceremonial use of incense and to reservation. 
Among the leaders are the Rev. R. A. J. Suckling, the 
Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, and the Rev. C. E. Brooke. 


St. John’s, Highbury, one of the most successful of the 
theological colleges, is losing its Principal, the Rey. Dr. 
©. H. Waller. A voyage to Australia in search of health 
has not left him strong enough to continue in an always 
anxious and arduous office. Dr. Waller—who was a con- 
temporary at Oxford of Mr. Bryce, Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, Mr. Walter Pater, and Mr. W. H. Gladstone—gra- 
duated with some distinction, and tooka Denyerand Johnson 
Scholarship in 1866. He served some curacies at the West 
End, but has practically given his life to the work of train- 
ing men for holy orders, first as Vice-Principal and then 
(on the death of Dr. Boultbee) as Principal of St, John’s 
Hall, Highbury. Dr. Waller has been a vigorous exponent 
of the more decidedly Protestant views held within the 
Church of England; but although widely known among 
the clergy, he has not taken a large share in the general 
life of the Church, V. 




















EVENTS OF THE DAY. 


The Prince of Wales, as becomes a Field-Marshal, is a constantly interested observer 
of military art. Last Saturday afternoon, at the Grafton Gallery, he visited the exhi- 
bition of Vassili Verestchagin’s works, and entered his name as a subscriber for the 
reproductions. Marlborough House bas on its walls and in its portfolios a wonderfully 
complete representation of that military art which has made so much advance in truth 
and in human characterisation in our own day. 


The Czar is a brave man; for he is not discouraged. On the contrary, he sees in the 
present critical situation of Europe only a further need for the cessation of an increase 
of armaments. Count Muravieff has in hand the 
submitted to the Powers, and the place of meeting is to be one that will suit the 
On every other account, St. Petersburg would have the 


programme of a conference to be 
convenience of the delegates. 
first claim; but geographical considerations seem to point in the direction of Brussels. 

That city may not be what local 

custom claims, ‘‘a little Paris”; 
is but it is able to offer to distin- 
guished visitors no mean hospitalities 
and attractions. 





Preparations for the new Ex- 
change at Birmingham have neces- 
sitated the taking down of Christ 
Church, which is situated in New 
Street. The sacred edifice has 
been put up 
and the public has been not a little 
amused at the terms of the bargain. 
The church offered for five 
pounds, the purchaser to clear the 
The old Exchange, which 
stands partly in New Street and 
partly in Stephenson Place, was 
opened in 1865. 


accordingly for sale, 


was 


site, 





Nikola Tesla, the electrician, is 
credited with yet another startling 
invention, intended to 
destroy bacilli in the human body 
by the application of an electric 
current of millions of volts. This 
he proposes to do with safety, but 
how he Another 
inventor proposes to do the same by 


which is 








CHRIST CHURCH 


BIRMINGHAM does not say. 


OFFERED FOR SALE AT FIVE POUNDS. 

shutting the patient up in a glass 
case, to the outside of which the tremendous current is to be applied. ‘Tesla argues that 
every cell in the human body is atiny electric battery. Under the influence of a powerful 
current, he contends, oxidisation of the tissues is caused, with fatal effect to the whole tribe 
of bacilli, It is claimed for the process that it not only 
destroys noxious germs, but reinvigorates the whole 
is looked at askance by scientific men in America, whence comes this marvellous story. 


those of tuberculosis. 


including 


system. The experiment, however, 


A Commission, royal or otherwise, is often regarded as a way out of a political 
difficulty and an easy device for letting a difficulty drift. Very different motives led to 
the foundation of the Commission to inquire as to the terrible plague that has visited 
India, and that has already exacted its victims from Europeans who came, with 

The doctor and the nurse have faced the disease, 
captured it, and died in the attempt to wrest its secrets; and to has fallen 
the hardly less responsible task of reporting on the sanitary and other conditions which 
induce the plague, aggravate it, diminish it, or do away with it altogether. Meanwhile 
nobody can accuse the executive anywhere of skulking behind the Commission. It has 


Indeed, some have criticised as too drastic 


benevolent motives, within its reach. 
others 


never lapsed for a moment into inaction. 


Professor Wright (Netley). 


Dr. Ruffer. 


Miss Robertson. 


Colonel Campbell, Mis. Robertron. Professor Fraser (Presidcnt). 


MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN PLAGUE COMMISSION 
from a Photograph supplied by Barton and Co., Bangalore. 
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the recent precautions taken by the Foreign Office when Sir A. H. Hardinge, acting on 
its instructions, put into a quarantine of fourteen days a thousand people arriving on the 
East Coast of Africa in the Bhandara, on board of which there had been cases of plague. 
The cargo of grain Sir Arthur would not allow to be unloaded at all, though grain is 
excluded, by the terms of the Venice Convention, from the list of infected commodities. 


Seftor Rafael Yglesias, President of the Republic of Costa Rica, who arrived in 
London on Jan. 9, is paying a purely private and non-political visit. There was no 











Photo Pirou, Paris 
SENOR RAFAEL YGLESIAS, PRESIDENT OF COSTA RICA. 


ceremonial reception, but carriages from Buckingham Palace received the President and 
his party. On Jan. 11 Sefor Yglesias drove to Marlborough House, and was received 
by the Prince of Wales, and later in the day his Royal Highness returned the visit. The 
same day Mr. F. H. Villiers, Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, and Mr. White, 
United States Chargé d’Affaires, made formal calls upon the President. On Jan. 17 
Senor Yglesias proceeded to Osborne. and was presented to the Queen. His Excellency, 
who speaks English fluently, has been visiting 
the principal places of interest of London. 
He was re-elected to the Presidency on 
May 8 of last year. On Saturday, Jan. 14, 
he visited the Doré Gallery and Burlington 
House, attended by Mr. Robert 
of the Foreign Office. Among his visits 
his Excellency has, of included 
one to the Tower of London, which he found 


most engrossing. 


Mr. Hallifax (Sec.). Mr. J. P. Hewett. 


Synge, 


course, 


Truly it may be said that London, the 
sleepless giant, grows more wakeful than ever. 
London has now seen the successful inaugure- 
tion of the all-night service of tramway-cars, 
of which we have recently heard so much. 
The first week’s trial of the service on the 
line between Hampstead and Holborn has 
been entirely satisfactory, and two additional 
services will shortly be started. One of these 
will run from Ilighgate to Holborn; the 
other from Hampstead to Moorgate Street. 
Yet a third between- Euston and 
Finsbury Park, is in contemplation. 


service, 


It was recently asserted that the great 
impetus given to recruiting by the affairs 
of Dargai and Omdurman had entirely 
died away, but this statement seems to be 
controverted by the following figures for- 
warded to a leading daily paper by one who 
is conversant with the facts of the 
Just before Christmas there is always a lull 
in the recruiting sergeant’s trade, but since 
Jan. 2 from 800 to 900 recruits for all 
branches of the service have undergone 
inspection at St. George’s Barracks, London. 


case, 


Mrs. Ruffer. : ° , 
our pan On Jan. 9, ninety-eight men were sworn in 
BANGALORE. at that, the principal recruiting centre for 


the kingdom. 



















Prison life, if it is understood by anybody not a 
prisoner, is understood by that indefatigable prison 
chaplain, the Rev. J. W. Horsley. From time to time he 
has taken the public into his confidence, and perhaps some 
persons, lately agitated by the condemnation of prisoners 
who enlisted their sympathy, will be relieved to learn that 
in Mr, Horsley’s opinion hard labour is not, after all, so 
very hard. Ile does not say he has tried it, which would be 
the most conclusive thing to say. But his observation is 
that the lives of people inside prisons are less laborious 


than the lives of those who are outside. The women 


prisoners, who wash, or knit, or dress dolls, have less to 
do than any ordinary factory hand. Tor men there is 


oakum-picking, but this is tedious rather than exhausting. 


t is the restriction of freedom, of fresh air, of diet, that is 
the really punitive thing. ‘The work itself is not more 
than a man will clamour for to relieve the monotony of 
life in a cell. At Portland, or on Dartmoor, the work of 


out-door gangs may be harder; but then there is the 
recompense of an abundance of fresh air. 


Mr. Arthur Moore, who is to succeed Mr. Vesey Knox 
as the Nationalist candidate for Derry, is a Tipperary man, 
who has lived for forty-eight years, and has passed eleven 
of them in Parliament. His father made a fortune in 
Lancashire, and he married a daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Clifford, Bart., one of whose distinctions was that 
of having put the first salmon into Australian waters. 


During the terrific gale on the night of Jan. 12 an 
extraordinary railway accident occurred on the London 
and North-Western line between Conway and Penmaen- 
mawr. The ruilroad runs close to the sea-shore, and is 
protected from the inroads of the waves by a sea-wall two 
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THE RAILWAY DISASTER NEAR CONWAY: THE ENGINE AND TENDER IN THE SEA. 
Phetographs by Hamilton Foyn, Penmaenmawr, 


4 


and the change seem freakish indeed. One prefers to 
regard it frankly as a little bit of by-play, not without 
its value in a world where new forms of advertisement 
are in request. The man who suggesfed ‘‘ whams” asa 
substitute for ‘* freaks”? was met by the retort, ‘‘ We miglit 
as well be called snakes”; but when Canon Wilberforce 
proposed ‘‘ prodigies,” the vote was with him. Some 
eccentrics dissented, of course. The man who breaks 
stones on his head declared himself ‘‘a human wonder” ; 
the lightning calculator declared, ‘I’m not a freak, 
I’m a marvel”; and the bearded lady described herself 
as a ‘‘ curiosity.” However, by a majority the Canon’s 
description was adopted; and the armless secretary duly 
registered the meeting’s grave determination. 


Even to weariness we have heard the cry ‘‘ The Strand 
is up!” and when that insurrection is periodically 
announced, there is loud grumbling against the powers 
that be. Now, as if being raised by the hand of official 
man were not sufficient, the causeway has risen of its 
own accord. Last Sunday morning, about six o'clock, 
the policeman on duty near St. Clement Danes heard 
a loud crash, and saw that the wood pavement had started 
up, leaving a rent about two feet long. The rent gradually 
lengthened to thirty feet. This is the third similar 
occurrence since last summer. Heat was given as the 
cause in the first instance, and now superabundance of 
water, both celestial and terrestrial, is blamed. 





THE BRAKE VAN AND TRUCKS WHICH WERE NOT DERAILED. 


feet thick. At a point about two and a half miles from 
Conway this wall collapsed, through the stress of weather 
and a tide driven to an exceptional height by the gale. The 
ballast was completely washed away, leaving the rails 
entirely isolated, and forming all too frail a bridge, for 
seventy yards or more. About eleven o’clock an express 
goods train came up, and the inevitable happened. The 
rails were, of course, unequal to the strain, and the engine 
and tender and eight vehicles were hurled into the sea, 
live trucks, however, remained on the line. The driver 
and fireman, William Evans and Owen Jones, of Holyhead, 
were drowned. Our Illustrations explain how the train 
appeared after the tide had retired. The engine lay on its 
side, with its machinery little damaged ; the covered van 
was in splinters, while some fish-vans hung suspended 
from the rails. The body of the unfortunate driver was 
found along the coast at Conway. The brakesman in his 
van at the end of the train had a providential escape. The 
driving gear of the engine was found to have been reversed, 
showing that the driver had at least had time to realise the 
danger. The company’s experts believe that the sea burst 
open a culvert beneath the line and then carried away 
the embankment. 


M. Bertillon’s famous system of criminal measurement 
has been introduced into Germany, and has been recently 
used in all cases where a suspected anarchist was the 
prisoner. The system has found such favour in the eyes 
of the Emperor William that he has conferred upon 
M. Bertillon the decoration of the third class of the Order 
of the Crown. 


The “ freaks” at Olympia are to be called ‘‘ prodigies ” ; 
and the change of title is said to be due to their own sense 
of dignity and decorum. If that is really so, the agitation 























GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACCIDENT. 
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STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—No. 


By Lascelles and Co. 














A LION AT GAZE. 


The eye of the expert at once recognises this to be the picture of a erptive lim owing to the abundant development of long hair on the under part of the body. For a further discussion of this sulject 


and of the lion generally we refer our veaders to the notes which appear on ‘‘ Our Illustrations’’ page from the pen of an eminent naturalist. 
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THE NEW COMIC OPERA, “THE LUCKY STAR,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE. 


** The Lucky Star,’’ of which we gave a detailed criticism last week, comes to us from a French source, and on the work of adaptation and composition at least six hands have been engaged. 
The musie as now performed is by Mr. Ivan Caryll. 











ENGLISH HOMES. 


No. 


owderha 





XETER has one advantage over most or many other 


cities or towns — it is seen at its best from the 
railway-station. Those who linger there a few 
minutes on the line to Cornwall carry with them 
westward only dignified memories of old city walls, 
caressed by greenery, and of the Cathedral that squares 
itself up against all possible rivalry from surrounding 


THE BRIDGE IN THE PARK. 


buildings. If Exeter has its squalid suburbs, the traveller 
in trains that pass in the night or the day does not see them. 
Nor does a visitor lose his good impression by walks down 
the main streets of the city. Its foundation reaches 
back to the realm of myth. It is said to have been a 
settlement of Iberians, Belgians, and Welsh before the 
Saxons in the fifth century gave it the name of Exancester, 
a name modified into Exon, and then Exeter. Athelstan 
fenced it round against the Danes, and in 1066 it was 
besieged by William I., who built or rebuilt—for some say 
the foundations were Julius Czesar’s—the Castle called 
Rougemont or Red Hill, of which the ruins still remain. 
Shakspere’s allusion to it in ‘ Richard III.’ comes to 


Richmond, when last I was at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtesy showed me the castle, 

And called it Rougemont. At which name I started, 

Because a bard of Ireland told me once 

I should not live long after I suw Richmond. 

In that Castle lived the West Saxon Kings, and then the 
Earls of Devon, before their migration to Powderham. 

It was in 1231 that the Courtenays left the Castle of 
Exeter for that which is still associated with their name. 
They dominated the city from that short distance, to be 
traversed on foot in less than two hours. They were as 
concerned as if they were actual citizens in the fortunes of 
Ixeter—about Perkin Warbeck’s siege in 1497 and about 
the Catholic Rising in 1549, after which Queen Elizabeth 
gave the city the motto of Semper Fidelis. Still, the 
famously defended city had its share of capitulations—once 
to Prince Maurice during the Great Rebellion, and thirty 
months later to Fairfax and the Cromwellians. A relic of 
that thirty months of Royalism survives—a portrait of 
Princess Henrietta, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, 
born in Exeter when the city was the headquarters 
of the King. Charles II. saw it there when he 
slept in Exeter in 1670, on his way from Plymouth. 
Eighteen years later the same pavements resounded with 
the clattering hoofs of the horses of the Prince of Orange, 





CASTLE FROM THE RIVER \ 
IN THE PARK. ' 


THE 


who lingered there for ten days, on his way from his 
landing at Torbay, in order that the people might have 
“time to show their affections,” a process in which they 
were somewhat coy. George III., with his Queen and 


three Princesses, visited Exeter in 1789, when the Bishop 
fought shy of being the host of royalty, and billeted it on 
the Dean of the day—a Buller, by the way—as readers of 








including the Presidency of the Poor-Law Board. 
married a daughter of the first Earl Fortescue, who 


XLV. 


m GOastle 


certain satiric lines of Peter Pindar’s on ‘‘ The Royal Visit 
to Exeter” may remember. 

In the reign of Henry IT., Sir Reginald de Courtenay 
took to wife a lady with the Christian name of Hawise, 
and had a son, Robert de Courtenay, Viscount of Devon- 
shire, who held from King John the office of Coiner of Tin 
for Devon and Cornwall, suggestive of an opulence which, 

unluckily, the family has not been 

able in late years to maintain. 

Edward IIL. called Hugh de 

Courtenay to Parliament as Earl 

of Devonshire; and his the 

second Earl, married Margaret, 

daughter of Humphrey LBohun, 
‘ Earl of Hereford, and the Lady 
] Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of 

Edward [. <A son of theirs added 
a y to the strain of royal blood, for he 
he married his cousin, a daughter of 
Joan Plantagenet, the Fair Maid 
of Kent, the mother, by the Black 
Prince, of Richard II. ‘the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the family have 
the familiar note. ‘There are the 
ups and the downs; there is the 
Archbishop the Courtenays gave to 
York, and there are the Bishops 
they gave to Norwich and to 
Winchester. ‘There is yet another 
Plantagenet alliance ; there was the 
third Earl, commonly called ** ‘The 
Blind Bart.,’”’ who was Admiral of 
the Fleet from the mouth of Thames westward, and 
Karl Marshal; and there was the sixth Earl, who wore 
his rose in the Wars of the Roses even to the scaffold. 
There were the common attaintings; with a restoration 
after the victory of Bosworth. ‘Then there was a corre- 
spondence from Powderham with Edmund de la Vole, 
followed by more disgraces and imprisonments, and finally 


son, 





THE CASTLE FROM THE ROAD. 
by the beheading of an Earl at the Tower. The beheaded 
man’s son, a boy of twelve, was kept a prisoner in the 
Tower by Edward VI., but was released by Mary, 
to be re-committed later with Princess Elizabeth for 
supposed complicity in Wyatt's rebellion. Later he 
languished at Fotheringay, until Philip of Spain inter- 
posed on his behalf. Going abroad, he died at DPadua, 
**not without suspicion of poison.” 

It is left to the visitor to 
Powderham to regret, in recall- 
ing these generations of a con- 
spicuous race, that England 
has no answering succession of 
portrait - painters. We had the 
rare and great importations 
of painters — Holbein, under 
Henry VIII. (and a portrait of 
the Duchess of Suffolk which 
found its way to Powderham is 
ascribed to him); Vandyck, 
Antonio More, Lely, and Kneller 
under the Stuarts; and then, in 
the days of our grandfathers, 
which were also days when the 
interest of the Courtenays began 
to decline, England’s own school 
of portraiture began, and was 
native indeed to Devonshire, 
since Sir Joshua—whose Lady 
Honywood and Lady Courtenay, 
Powderham has proudly owned— 
was a pupil «-f Hudson of Exeter. 
It is amends for the Courtenays, 
in the absence of any vital line 
of family portraits, to have had 
a historian in Gibbon. 

In 1831 the head of the family, who made good his 
claim to the dormant earldom, was the sixteenth inheritor 
of Powderham Castle. The late Earl of Devon—the 





eighteenth possessor of Powderham in succession—was a 


man of many virtues, and of several offices of State, 
He 
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in 1836 bore him a son, the Lord Courtenay who sat 
in VParliament for Exeter in the ‘sixties, but was 
not steadied by even that stolid experience of men 
und manners. His expenditure exceeded any that could 
come to even an only son from the Devonshire acres, or 
from that ‘* prodigious estate” which a Courtenay in the 
sixteenth century had acquired in Ireland as one of the 
men who undertook to send settlers there for its ‘* better 
planting.” Lord Courtenay, in fact—as the public records 
of the ’seventies and ‘eighties show—dispersed the wealth 
of many careful and acquiring generations, and antici- 
pated the inheritance which, as fate had it, was never to 
be his. Ile predeceased his father, who had no other son 
to succeed him, and whose title passed therefore to his 
own younger brother, the Hon. and Rey. Henry Hugh 
Courtenay, Rector of Powderham. Thus it happens that 
the rectory, not the Castle, is the abode of the present 
Karl. ‘The ancient dwelling-place of the family—now in 
the temporary occupation of strangers—has yielded up its 
treasures; if it ever was a show-place, it is such no 
longer; and its beauties, unlike those of the King’s 
daughters, are without rather than within. 

The Castle is easily and pleasantly approached by the 
least valiant of pedestrians who leaves the Exeter-to- 
Dawlish train at Starcross. A few minutes, and you puss 
the little line of houses, as unpicturesque as those thut 





PARK. 


VIEW FROM THE 
gather round a railway-station usually are, and then you 
walk in the well-wooded park. The foot-track is accessible 
to all; and the visitor soon finds himself entering, through 
an archway, the imposing courtyard of the Castle. A rosy- 
tinted stone gives the building a beauty that is rare, and 
is particularly harmonious also with the surrounding 
verdure. Terraces and turrets give variety below and 
above, and a large hall leads on to suites of lofty rooms, 
abundantly lighted, despite the comparatively small 
windows. The usual furniture is varied by trophies of 
the chase. ‘The feature of the house is the tapestry; and 
there is not wanting the legend of the room in which 


Queen Elizabeth slept. The pictures that take the eye 
are those to be seen from the 
windows; and those plein air 
beauties include not merely the 


outlines of the landscape, them- 

selves stationary yet perpetually 

varied in effect by the environ- 

ment of shifting cloud - forms 

about them, but also a panorama 

that gives unexpected pleasure to 

| the eye. The water that has 

wandered from Exmoor, in Somer- 

setshire, in its main waterway, the 

Exe, or beside Exeter in a canal, 

feels its way past Powderham 

Castle to the sea. From the lower 

levels of the Castle tle surface of 

the water is not seen, but now and 

again the sails of barges, beautiful 

as those of Venice, glide past 

in level flight amid the green, 

with great wings of ruby-brown. 

The silence of their passage 
flatters its mystery. 

The deer still frequent the 

park, and you may see them even without mounting 


the Belvedere, a tower sixty feet high, built on an 
eminence. A survey of the outer walls shows you 
two towers remaining of the ancient six built in the 


fourteenth century, as well as portions of the old walls 
not demolished when the remodelling and rebuilding of 
the great pile took place in the last century. In one 
particular there is a piece of history. The ancient chapel, 





* 
THE BARBICAN AND a? 
Sx we 
CASTLE. SS & 


used as a barn for centuries, has now been restored to 
its pious uses. ‘That another restoration may speedily 
come to pass will be the wish of the tourist as he retraces 
his steps to Iixeter—the restoration of the Courtenay 
family to the great place they once held in local and even 


national history, and to the abode which was theirs 
through so many gencraticns, 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Religion in Greek Lite By Lewis Campbell, M.A. 
The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By Domenico Comparetti. 
Dante's Garden. By Rosmary A. Cotes. (Methuen.) 
Godfrida. A Play in Four Acts. By John Davidson. (Lane.) 
The Tempter. A Tragedy in Verse, in Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jone:. 
(Macmillan. ) 
Ambassador 
Fisher Unwin 
More Baby Lays. 


Longmans 
Longmans. 


ature. 


The A Comedy in Four Acts. By John Oliver Hobbes 


By Ada Stow and Edith Calvert. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Once Upon a Time. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harper Brothers. 
Pan, and the Young Shepherd. By Maurice Hewlett. (Lane.) 
Ree 1 Highland Subaltern, By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gordon- 


Alexander. Edward Arnold. 


ford. By Mrs. Gaskell. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillin 


{ an 
Professor Lewis Campbell's volume is the outcome of 
his Gifford lectures, and will go far to redeem the discredit 
already cast on that foundation by some previous deliver- 
ances. It supplies both a lesson and conveys a warning, 
from the fascinating story of Hellenic culture. With no 
sacred writings save the words of poets and philosophers, 
with no body of doctrine or dogma, and with no priestly 
caste, the Greek religion, unique, isolated, and plastic, 
developed a pure and high-toned morality which declined 
only with the downfall of the race. Starting with the 
sound axiom that ‘‘in their primitive forms all the 
religions of mankind are strangely alike,” the author traces 
the progress of spiritual ideas in the Homeric poems, in 
Pindar and Herodotus, and along the line to Plato. He 
shows, what is a lesson for all time—that the Greek, in 
‘seeking after wisdom,” giving too little play to feeling 
and too much to intellect, brought about a reaction in 
favour of rites and ceremonies, and of recourse to oracles, 
on which the superficial minds of all ages rely as substi- 
tutes for the spiritual life. The ‘elaborately reasoned 
philosophies exercised only a limited power,” and were 
ineffective to arrest ceremonialism. Taking the broad and 
historic survey to be expected of the biographer of Jowett, 
Professor Lewis Campbell shows how supplemental is one 
religion to another; that none have a monopoly of truth. 
The argument is illuminated by abundant illustrations 
from ancient and modern sources, and the results of both 
archeological and epigraphical research adduced to throw 
light on the earlier phases of the Greek religion. Professor 
Lewis Campbell is to be thanked for so important a 
contribution to the science of comparative theology. 


The Finns are not much to the fore nowadays ; indeed, 
but for the intermittent attempts of their Russian task- 
masters to destroy their autonomy, we should hear but 
little of them. But they are an interesting folk, and the 
inheritors of no mean intellectual riches. Few among us 
know that they possess an epic which, like the ‘‘ Iliad,” is 
a wonderful storehouse of the customs and beliefs of their 
ancestors—an epic full of the weird and wonderful, of joy 
in nature, and charged with cosmogonic and other curious 
myth. This “fifth national epic of the world,” as Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller calls the ‘‘ Kalevala,” was unknown to 
scholars till some sixty years ago, when Dr. Lénnrot 
collected its runes from the bards and peasant-minstrels 
of Suomi, the ‘‘fen-land.” He and other literati also 
gathered a large body of traditional poetry, which, with the 
epic, has supplied materials for discussion as to the origin 
of national poetry—a question with obviously direct bearing 
on the authorship of the ‘ Iliad” and the ‘‘ Odyssey.” 
The Italian Professor's treatise finds an appropriate sponsor 
in Mr. Andrew Lang, who contributes an introduction of 
some length in support of the Professor’s conclusions that 
Lénnrot’s process of making popular songs into an epic is 
not conceivably applicable to the Homeric group. ‘‘ There 
is no known instance of a great work of literary art which 
has not proceeded from a single mind.” Someone merits 
the commination of Carlyle for sending out this elaborate 
book without an index. 


The grim Florentine poet was a lover of flowers. In 
her study of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” Miss Cotes has observed 
how accurate is his observation of plant life, how vivid are 
his figures drawn from flowers and trees. She has, there- 
fore, collected his references to the lily, the rose, the violet, 
the pine, the olive, and the rest, and given, besides, the folk- 
lore and the legends connected with each. The traditions, 
of course, she has not culled from Dante. Hers was a 
pretty idea to make a book of, and she has carried it out 
with a daintiness of style and a brevity which are both 
commendable. The little volume, a charming one to look at 
and handle, has for frontispiece Giotto’s portrait of the poet. 


The published play has resolved to remain with us, and 
the great unacted may now content them with the audience 
of the arm-chair. The three plays under discussion have 
certain points about them which suggest a joint note. 
Mr. John Davidson’s vigour has already become known to 
us by his admirable translation of ‘‘ For the Crown.” In 
‘** Godfrida,” which has not yet been acted, he returns to 
romance, by which he means the ‘‘ essence of reality.” It 
is a story, partly in prose and partly in verse, worked out 
in Provence during the fourteenth century; but though 
there is the clash of swords in it, itis not archaic in any 
way. It is full of life, it is quite modern in its tone, 
and it carries one away with it. In a somewhat flippant 
prologue - preface Mr. Davidson declares that he 
regards Ibsen as ‘‘the most impressive writer of his 
time, as the most expert playwright and most original 
dramatist the world has seen.” That leads us to another 
prologue. that to ‘‘ The Tempter,” in which Mr. H. A. 
Jones bids us leave— 

Tie bleak Norwegian’s barren quest 

For deathless beauty’s self, and holy zest 

Of rapturous martyrdom in some base strife 

Of petty dullards, soused in native filth. 
That jibe made Mr. William Archer so angry when the 
play started on its seventy-third night’s run, four years 
ago, that the critic of the World damned ‘‘ The Tempter.” 
Mr. Jones has uever forgotten, and still less forgiven, this, 
for he has written a preface to the printed play which is little 
but a bludgeoning of Mr. Archer, who is described as ‘an 
excellent critic in his own lobworm-symbolic Pudsey.” 
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For sheer bad temper this preface has rarely been sur- 
passed. John Oliver Hobbes, who has more in common 
with Mr. Davidson than with Mr. Jones, also prefaces the 
published edition of her brilliant comedy with a declara- 
tion of faith. ‘‘ Love,” she maintains, *‘is probably the 
sole great passion which an audience of average men and 
women can endure for more than one act, and to a tragic 
issue.” And again, ‘‘ There may be schools of people, but 
types are not to be found in Almighty God’s creation or 
man’s society.” The play is intensely readable, and 
bristles with Hobbesisms, as, for instance : ‘‘ Napoleon and 
Wellington settled their battle once and for ever, but 
Waterloo begins, for a woman, from the moment she 
disappoints her mother by not being a boy, and it 
ends—only when her dearest friend drops a wreath on 
her coffin.” Playgoers will get to know John Oliver 
Hobbes better. 


There are more writers capable of making a respectable 
lyric on some high theme of the soul than of composing 
& nonsense-song for the nursery. Miss Stow and Miss 
Calvert have unquestionably the rare gift. The clear 
point, the emphasis, the special kind of humour, the 
jingling, singing metre —their rhymes have them all. 
They will stick in a child’s memory for the same reason 
that ‘“‘Jack and Jill” is classic. And the pictures are 
quite as good. 


Miss Wilkins is a very distinguished writer, and little 
folks should think it an honour she should write for them. 
The honour will be pleasurable too, for there are a good 
dozen verses in the book they will hear with delight, and 
that will cleave to their mind. She has the love of nonsense 
that characterises all wise people, and she has no habit of 
moralising. But she was not born for the post of nursery 
laureate; she is hardly brief enough for very simple 
minds, and humbler writers surpass her in this field. 


For all too long a time there has been nothing so 
fresh and original in imaginative literature as Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd.” This 
is a pastoral in dramatic form, in prose, with some rough 
verse interspersed. But it would be impossible to conceive 
anything more remote from the pastoral of tradition, with 
its classical conventions and stereotyped emotions, than 
Mr. Hewlett’s shepherd play. Only the names have come 
from Greece. Rural England has supplied the circum- 
stance, the humour, and the reality. A poem it undoubtedly 
is, but it is so in defiance of accustomed sentiment and of 
burnished forms of expression. There is beauty and there 
is tenderness in it, and art and naiveté have wonderfully 
combined to give it charm. But there is not one artificial 
note, nor any straining after literary effect. Even Pan 
appears in homely guise, as the shepherd’s friend, pardon- 
ing a mortal who has robbed him of Aglaé to make of her 
a house-wife and a mother of mortals. It closes on the 
eve of the feast of shepherds, and with the singing of an 
Epiphany Hymn, which will give it the name of season- 
able. But, indeed, this pastoral is for every season, though 
most of all it recalls the spring of the world. 


During the whole of the Indian Mutiny campaigns of 
his regiment, the 93rd Highlanders, Colonel Gordon- 
Alexander kept a diary. He is therefore in a position 
to correct the details of historians who were not present, 
or who rely on records written after the event. And he 
has compiled his book mainly for the purpose of correction. 
Malleson and the others are pretty thoroughly revised 
on certain points, and the tone of the book is strongly 
controversial. Doubtless he has performed a very useful 
and thankless duty; but the points at issue do not 
materially affect the case to the civilian mind. Soldiers 
and military historians will alone appreciate his refutation 
of Malleson’s details. For the rest, his narrative of the 
general story is readable, and valuable as only that of an 
eye-witness can be. In the course of it he reveals himself 
as a high and dry Tory of the old school, and a staunch 
believer in the moral teaching of the ‘‘ cat.” 


Mrs. Ritchie ushers in this pretty new edition of 
‘*Cranford.” It is the kind of book she loves to dwell on. 
The quaint old-fashioned life it depicts is what appeals to 
her most nearly; it is her own genre. Then she has seen 
Mrs. Gaskell; has lived in Knutsford, heard all the 
traditions of the author, and looked at the scenes that 
fired her imagination. The Knutsford of to-day is not so 
far apart, it would seem, from that of its Cranford period. 
Mrs. Ritchie tells us of one latter-day Knutsford lady who 
was greatly excited by the news of a wedding. ‘‘ To soothe 
herself she was obliged to have a dish of toasted cheese 
prepared, and to send for a friend to play bezique, and 
share the news and the dainty; it might have been Miss 
Barker herself.” Mr. Thomson has made numerous pen- 
and-ink sketches and forty coloured illustrations, and in 
them he has reflected Mrs. Gaskell’s quiet humour. 





A LITERARY LETTER. 

Lonvon, Jan. 19, 1899. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the accomplished editor of the 
Expositor and other journals, leaves England on Monday 
next for a prolonged tour in Italy. Mr. and Mrs, Robertson 
Nicoll will revisit Rome, Florence, and Venice. Dr. Nicoll 
lectured on Wednesday last in the Free Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, on ‘‘ English Style in the Victorian Period.” 


Mr. Walter Raymond has not less than three books 
ready for the coming publishing season. One of these, which 
bears the title ‘‘Two Men of Mendip,” appeared in Long- 
man’s Magazine, and will be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans. Another romance, which appenved serially in the 
Idler, will be issued by Messrs. Dent. The third is a 
volume of nature-studies, which also appeared in the Id/er 
magazine. 


Two additions are to be made to the sixpenny illus- 
trated journals of London in the course of a few weeks. 
The West-End Review, which has hitherto appeared monthly, 
is to be issued as a sixpenny weekly. Then we are to have 
a paper devoted to the drama. 
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This last will, presumably, 


make some effort to rival the Sketch. I do not imagine 
that it will come to stay. ‘The amount of money that has 
been wasted over new journals during the past year has 
been exceptionally enormous. Penny papers of the type of 
the Longbow have been the most fruitful sources of loss, 
but the journalistic demise that should be most regretted 
is that of Cosmopolis, a noteworthy attempt to produce a 
magazine of the best literature in three languages. 


Those who have subscribed to Mr. Wheatley’s edition 
of the Diary of Samuel Pepys—and who that loves to 
collect a good library could italia from so dving ?—have 
long looked forward to the index-volume and the volume 
to be called ‘‘ Pepysiana” that accompanies it. These, 
which make Volumes IX. and X. of the edition, will be 
ready in a week or two. The ‘ Pepysiana” volume will 
contain an immense mass ofentertaining material concerning 
Pepys’ family, his friends and acquaintances, and so on. 
It will give a full account of the cipher of the Diary 
and of its treatment by successive editors. It will have 
most interesting illustrations, including facsimiles of pages 
of the Diary, Pepys’ book-plates, and a large folding map 
of London in his time. 


Mr. William Sharp, than whom there surely can be no 
more industrious worker in the literary profession, has 
four books nearly ready for publication. Two of these 
are in the realms of the imagination, and two others in 
the region of criticism. Mr. Sharp has written a tragic 
romance entitled ‘‘ Silence Farm,” and a volume of short 
stories called by the name of the longest of them, ‘* Sister 
Eunice.” Of his critical volumes, one is entitled ‘* Studies 
in Contemporary Literature,” and contains essays on 
Sainte-Beuve and Heine, and the companion volume is 
entitled ** From Delacroix to Whistler.”’ 


Mr. John Morgan Richards, the proprietor ‘of the 
Academy, is possessed by a laudable ambition to become 
a patron of letters in the most comprehensive sense. 
Last year he and his alert editor, Mr. Lewis Hind, divided 
one hundred and fifty guineas between Mr. W. E. Henley 
and Mr. Stephen Phillips, these gentlemen being assigned 
the position of the most notable authors of the year. 
This week we have the announcement that the 
Academy has divided another one hundred and fifty 
guineas between Mr. Maurice Hewlett, author of 
‘*The Forest Lovers,” Mr. Sidney Lee, author of a 
‘* Life of Shakespeare,” and Mr. Joseph Conrad, the author 
of ‘* Tales of Unrest.” Iam delighted that Mr. Hewlett’s 
strikingly picturesque story should have obtained this 
recognition. I am equally delighted that Mr. Sidney Lee's 
literary efforts, not only as a Shaksperean student, but also 
as the editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
should receive recognition. As for Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
I am the more pleased because that gentleman's next 
story, entitled ‘* The Rescue,” will be published serially in 
The Illustrated London News, commencing in April. The 
Academy carefully guards its award, and anticipates the 
criticism that Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, and others have written books during the past 
year, by the statement that it desires rather to encourage 
‘ promise ’’ than to reward “ fulfilment.” 


Mr. Anthony Hope has written another of his delight- 
fully fantastic stories. It is called ‘‘The King’s Mirror,” 
and is published in the Queen in England and in 7'he 
Munsey, as Munsey’s Magazine is now called, in New 
York. In The Munsey the story leads off in characteristic 
fashion with the following announcement— 

Mr. Hope, who in the last five years has won so remark- 

able a reputation as an author of dashing tales of adventure 
and as a master of clever dialogue, strikes a new vein of 
fiction in the autobiography of a young king. The world 
envies the men who sit on thrones ; those who follow the story 
of King Augustin will have sympathy rather than envy for 
him in his lofty and lonely station. 
The story of this king’s life, a kind of Kaiser Wilhelm in 
boyhood, with Prince Hammerfeldt for Prince Bismarck 
in the background, is so far—and I have read four chapters 
of it—most interestingly worked out. 


Mr. Max Pemberton also has a delightful story in The 


Munsey. It is called ‘‘The Garden of Swords,” and is 
concerned with the Franco-German War. The story 
appears here in Cassell’s Magazine. Mr. Pemberton’s 


forthcoming literary engagements include romances for 
the Woman at Home and the Windsor Magazine. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the American poet—a 
distinguished English critic, in whose judgment I place 
more reliance than in almost any other, says, ‘‘ the best 
of living American poets”’—has written an article in the 
January Book-Buyer on the late Harold Frederic, which 
concludes— 

“Let us speak gently of one who was so gentle,’ as 
Thackeray said of Steele. Requiescat. Many grateful fellow- 
beings have wept for him ; all his readers for ever will owe to 
him the noblest of debts for an influence which, without 
** purpose,”’ yet unfailingly strengthens the good in human 
hearts. That, after all, is our main concern now that Harold 
Frederic, with bis robust charm and his magnificent unex- 
hausted capacities, is dead. 


Miss Gilder, in the January number of the New York 
Critic, says that there will be a flutter— 
if the scheme of log-rolling, as practised in England, is ev r 
made public. Iam happy to say that this evil does not exist 
in America. The experiment was tried some time ago, but it 
got nipped in the bud. We have no patience with such 
things. We believe that authors, as well as other men, 
should stand or fall by their merits and not be paragraphed 
into popularity. 
Let me assure Miss Gilder that there is just as much or as 
little log-rolling in the United States as in England. The 
whole thing is grossly exaggerated. Here, as every- 
where, writers soon find their level. 


Mr. Clement Scott's book, ‘‘The Drama of Yesterday 
and To-Day,” is to be published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
who, I understand, have given Mr. Scott very han isome 
terms for it. 


C. K. Ss. 
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1. Rose-covered Way to the River. The Dancing Green Flooded. 3. The Island Hotel. 





4. Twickenham Church from the Island. 5. Looking up River. 
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Just look at this little Papoose; 
He lies in his cradle and coos. 
He is fed on “ Frame Food,” 

And they say it’s so good 

That no other food will they use. 


——a 





¢ 











’ 
THE MOTHER’S TESTIMONY. 
Mrs. REACH, RAWALPINDE, PUNJAB, writes on June 1, 1898— 
‘*T have used ‘Frame Food’ Diet for my little boy since he was 
two months old, and he could not have had a better or more nourishing 
food. He is a wonderfully strong and healthy child, and I | ave much 
pleasure in stating that I know of no better food for infants. I always 
recommend it to my friends with the greatest confidence. Beside 
being nourishing, I consider it far pleasanter to take than any other 
food I know of."’ ° 
(AU testimonials published by the Frame Food Co. are absolutely unsocicited and gratuitously given. 
$6 Frame Food "? Diet other constituents necessary for the full development of 
the bones and muscles of growing CHILDREN, 
and is easily digested by the YOUNGEST INFANTS. 


| It builds upthe strength of INVALIDS wasted by disease. To expectant and nursing mothers 
it is invaluable, as it helps to replace the loss in the maternal system, and adds largely to the 
value of the milk as a food; and as “FRAME FOOD” DIET is composed of all the 
constituents forming a perfect food, it should be taken by all who seek to preserve their health. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS. VERY DIGESTIBLE. 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and EVERYBODY. 


Sold Everywhere in Tins, 1 1b. at 18., 4 1b. at 3s. 9d. 





supplies the Organic Phosphates, Albuminoids, and 





‘ 9 like * FRAME FOOD” DIET, contains the ORGANIC 
Frame Food Jelly PHOSPHATES AND ALBUMINOIDS (extracted from 
Wheat Bran) which are vitally necessary for Developing the Human Frame, and invigorate and 
strengthen at every period of life. It possesses the nutritive and digestive properties of Malt 
Extract, is much cheaper and more palatable. Children at it readily on bread and butter 

or in puddings, and grow stout and strongwhen using it. It builds upthe strength of the invalid ; 

it keeps the athlete in perfect condition; and adults find it invigorates and vitalises all the 


functions of the body. 
NOURISHING AS MALT EXTRACT; DELICIOUS AS JAM. 


SOLD IN AIR-TIGHT COVERED JARS OF ABOUT Ib. at 9d. 


}-lb. Sample “ FRAME FOOD” DIET, or Sample 5-0z. JAR of * FRAME FOOD” JELLY, sent FREE on 
receipt of 3d, for postage ; both samples sent for 4d. for postage. Mention this Paper. 


FRAME FOOD CoO., Ltd., BATTERSEA, LONDON, 5S.W. 
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‘* Just so, just so,’’ says the old gentleman—‘‘ Géraudel’s 
Nothing like them 


JUST SO ! a 
Pastilles—the very thing I want in this beastly weather. 
for stopping my cough and keeping my lungs right.”’ 

ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 72 IN A TUBE FOR {1}. 


coum JUST SO! 


—— 
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wl’ (66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ) 
‘wonesis,|220, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘Canteens of ‘QUEEN'S’ PLATE and CUTLERY 


A Magnificent Stock to select from. All Sizes and Patterns kept in Stock. 
Canteens made specially to Customers’ Requirements. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


SPOONS and Forks in 


‘QUEEN'S’ PLATE, 


and TABLE- 
KNIVES, with 
Finest Steel 
Blades & Ivory 
> Handles, have 
a Reputation 
for Excellence 
of -90- Years’ 
Standing. 








Next Sir John 
Bennett’s 















OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA AND THE 
COLONIES, 

| ants 
NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
FOR 1899 
POST FREE 
TO ANY PART 
OF THE WORLD. 


SAMPLES SENT 
ON APPROVAL. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ Polished Oak Canteen of Spoons and Forks in “* QUEEN'S ” PLATE 
and Ivory-Handled Cutlery, for ''welve Persons, 


| £21 138. 3d. 


- *QUEEN?’S? PLATE & CUTLERY. 


| 
Mappin Brothers’ Only Addresses arc— 


66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 220, REGENT ST., W., LONDON; 


THE QUEEN’S W oORKEKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 
Fancy-dress parties are extremely popular this season- 
We are but children of a larger growth, and love ‘‘ dressing 
up” accordingly. Yet many ‘‘ grown-ups” do not show 
to much advantage in their costumes, because suitability 
is ignored and self-consciousness sits at the helm. <A 
children’s fancy-dress ball, such as that which is an annual 
fixture at the Mansion House, is a really pretty sight 
owing to the absence of both those drawbacks. For the 
awkward self-consciousness of the elders no remedy can 
be suggested; but that uncomfortable sensitiveness may 
be diminished and the success of the costume at the same 
time enhanced by being careful to choose a style that will 
harmonise with the age and physique of the wearer. The 
girl in her teens who has only yesterday ‘‘ come out” and 
discarded her short frocks will not feel strange in the 
costume of a gipsy or Carmen, or Bo-Peep, or Folly, or a 
Swiss peasant, or any other dress that shows the ankles. 


A TEA-GOWN OF SATIN EMBROIDERED IN COLOURS. 


A slim, graceful girl will feel that she looks her best 
in styles that make a short and stumpy figure simply 
ridiculous, such as the Watteau, or Dresden china, or 
Greek. But there are many periods of costume that are 
quite suited to the less elegant figures, and that are both 
becoming aud handsome in themselves——Charles II., Queen 
Anne, Empire, and early Victorian female styles are 
examples. 


The Elizabethan is an excellent costume, but for the 
foolish popular habit of labelling every wearer thereof 
with the name of the most famous beauty of the world’s 
history, and thereby inducing painful comparisons; but 
made in stiff brocade or velvet, with big sleeves tapering 
from shoulder to wrist. a stomacher of a lighter material, 
and a skirt-front or petticoat to match, both trimmed with 
pearls, and a lace ruff anda velvet cap with pearls for 
edging, and long white veil down the bedk, ‘* Elizabethan ” 
is one of the most effective dresses possible for a lady not 
exactly in her teens, and yet young. Another excellent 
“period” for the same class is the Georgian, the brocaded 
silk saeque dress worn with powdered, high-dressed hair, 
or, what is far more convenient, a white wig already 
dressed to the right fashion—to powder one’s own hair 
means days of discomfort before the white flour, and the 
quantity of grease that is plastered on to make the powder 
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‘‘ stick,” can be detached. The Empire fashion was 
designed for a distinctly plump personage, and may safely 
be adopted by anybody no stouter than Josephine herself. 
In euch case it is most important to dress the bile to match 
the period ; the best designed dress is spoiled by neglect of 
this detail. On this score, a moustached man should never 
wear Georgian dress—it is incongruous. Some costumes 
can be very effective though but slightly ‘‘ expressed in 
fancy,” as sage Polonius calls it. A lady of the right 
‘*eolour” made a success at a recent ball as ‘‘ A Primrose 
Dame” with a very ordinary evening gown of primrose 
satin draped with black lace, redeemed from commonplace 
by having innumerable big Louis bows of black velvet all 
but covered with primroses, worked on so as to leave but 
an outlining edge of the black visible while various more 
or less gorgeous ‘* badges” hung from her in stray spots. 


As to the young and fairly pretty, who can wear any- 
thing, they often look as nice as possible in very ordinary 
gowns, but they will attract most attention by exercising 
a little originality. At the Martsion House some of 





the most effective dresses for the children were simply 
copies of the garb worn now or in times past by their 
elders, the charm consisting in the fresh face and tiny 
figure in connection with the dress having different 
associations. ‘‘The Lord Mayor” and “ the Sheriffs ” in 
their fur-trimmed gowns and decorated with their 
splendid chains, were of this order. ‘‘ John Bull” came 
out well in dark blue cloth cutaway coat, buff waistcoat 
from which depended a fob-chain and seals “zeeches of 
light cord tucked into top-boots, and a grey low-crowned 
and broad-brimmed beaver hat. A tiny ‘‘monk” won 
much attention, and so did an ‘officer of the 11th 
Hussars,” in exact uniform and provided with a set 
of miniature war-medals. Among the girls, a similar 
sort of effect was produced by a simple ‘Early Vic- 
torian” evening costume of white muslin in _ five 
graduated full flounces from foot to waist, and a tight- 
fitting white silk bodice cut round at the shoulders and 
edged with a bertha of lace in the good old fashion, while 
the hair was done in a coil of plaits at the back and two 
ringlets falling on the shoulders at the front; and also by 
a ‘nursing sister” in Red-Cross uniform, and a ‘‘ school 
dame” provided with the paraphernalia of her business as 
a chatelaine—a little book, slate, and birch—wearing a 
white mob cap and crossed kerchief above a full ‘* body” 
and much pleated skirt of old-fashioned print. 





Perhaps the most popular costume was that of a little 
girl whose mother is American and her father English, 
as ‘“‘the Anglo-American Alliance.” Her dress was on 
one side of white satin, with the British Lion worked 
on it, and on the other side the American Stars and 
Stripes in gold on a blue ground; clasped hands and 
united hearts decorated the bodice, and a Cap of Liberty 
and a necklace of American gold coins completed the 
clever design. A ‘ basket of flowers” was carried out in a 
novel way, the bodice being covered with basket work 
(like a wicker waste-paper basket), and the handle rising 
from the shoulders above the little head ; a sort of yoke of 
daffodils and leaves seemed to grow out of the basket, and 
the handle was wreathed with the same flowers and tied 
with ribbon bows. The ‘ Bicycle Girl’ was a capital 
fancy; it had an underskirt of accordeon-pleated grey 
tulle and a deep tunic of steel grey satin, on which was 
embroidered a lady’s bicycle; a padded appliqué of silk, as 
near the colour and the shape of new tyres as possible, 
encircled the tunic near the knees, and a similar ‘‘ tyre” ran 
from right shoulder to left hip, while tiny bicycle bells, the 





A TEA-GOWN OF CHIFFON WITH LACE FRONT. 


smallest to be had, edged one side of the rather low bodice 
and hung, with a tool-bag in brown silk, as a chatelaine 
from the waist. A ‘‘ mermaid ” in water-green silk and pink 
coral trimmings had a cleverly made imitation of scales on 
her bodice in silver-grey satin. The bodice was entirely 
formed of them, and they were shaped to make a fishtail- 
like plastron on the water-green skirt. 


Picador shows us two tea-gowns wherewith to greet the 
returning steps of the sun. The chiffon gown, with fronts 
of lace, held in by bands of narrow velvet ribbon forming 
rosettes under diamond buckles, is a delightfully spring- 
like idea. The other is more substantial—of satin or silk 
embroidered in colours, the front, of gathered mousseline-de- 
svie, held in place by sashes of black chiffon. 


NOTES. 
Lady Aberdeen, since her return to England, is endeavour- 
ing to arouse interest among the general public in what is 
called, for some ieseutalie reason, ‘‘The International 
Congress of Women,” but is, in fact, to be a congress of 
men and women. It is to be held in London next June, 
and Lady Aberdeen asks for subscriptions te provide for 
the hire of halls, for the entertainment of foreign visitors, 
and other expenses. The president of the Hospitality 

















































READ THIS 


FROM 


Dr. REDWOOD, P.., F.c., F.c.s., &c. 


Late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 





EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

time, and of any dealers, samples of their Transparent Soap 

(thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same quality as 

is supplied to the general public), and to submit same to the strictest 

chemical analysis, I am enabled to guarantee the invariable purity 
of this soap.” 

“The proportion of alkalies to fats is absolutely chemically 
correct. In a perfect Toilet Soap neither preponderates— 
characteristic the immense importance of which the public have not yet 
been ‘educated up’ to realizing. An excess of alkali or an excess 
of fat being alike very injurious, and even dangerous to a sensitive 


skin.” 
“It is also free from any admixture of artificial colouring sub- 


stances, its well-known dark amber tint being entirely due to the 
natural colour of the materials used in its manufacture.” 

“The perfumes introduced are pure, agreeable, and perfectly 
harmless.” 

“No water has been added. Water is quite commonly added 
in the manufacture of soaps to increase their weight (some con- 
taining as much as 30 to 40 per cent.), but PEARS’ SOAP is 
entirely free from any such admixture, and thus being q// soap 
instead of soap and water it is remarkably lasting, that is to 
say, that whilst producing an abundant lather it is not quickly 
worn away in use, and wears down to the smallest possible piece; 
there being consequently no waste zt is really a remarkably 
cheap article.” 

“ My analytical and practical experience of PEARS’ SOAP 
now extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years— 
during which time I have never come across another Toilet Soap 
which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection; its purity is such 
that it may be used with perfect confidence upon the tenderest 
and most sensitive skin—even that of a new-born babe,” 
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DREW & SONS LONDON, W. 
Inventors and Sole Makers 
PATENT 1) 7 | ROUTE ” Indispensable to ,* all Travelling to 
TEA-BASKET. A CUP OF TEA IN A FEW MINUTES. 
Many Thousands of Drews’ Patent Baskets t Ww : 
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AS TWO-PERSON SIZE, AS SKETCH: 
SUPPLIED With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. Gd. 
& All Fittings Silver-Plated, <4 10s. 
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THE With Kettle Silver-Plated, <4 144s. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
For Boys and Girls Learning to Paint. 





THE 


ELLIMAN PAINTING BOOK 


Nine Coloured Hunting Scenes, and Nine Black and White 
Copies of them to Colour. 





cole 





SEND STAMPS TO VALUE OF SIXPENCE. 


Write your own Address in full quite plainly. 


“Published by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO. SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 














ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


‘SOFT VELVETY SKIN 








CAN OBTAIN 
BY ol 













A DELICHTFUL 


= SKIN TONIC 


AS WELL AS AN 


EMOLLIENT MILK. 


IT REMOVES and PREVENTS ALL ROUGHNESS, 


REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, &c., and 
1S INVALUABLE for the TOILET and NURSERY. 





The bottles of ““LAROLA” are CONSIDERABLY LARGER than those of 
the ‘Glycerine and Cucumber,” the 1/- size being nearly as large as the 1/9 
of the old preparation. M. Beetham & Son therefore trust that the Public 
will in future ask for “LAROLA” in-teid of “Glycerine and Cucumber,” 


as they will then get the benefit of the LARGER re and will also be 
protected against having inferior articles substituted for “BEETHAM'’S” 
Bottles Gd. (post free, 8d.), 1/=, 1/9, & 2/6 each, post free in United Kingdom. 
Sole Makes—M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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James I, Inkstand, in Prince’s Plate, with Plain Square 
English Cut-Glass Bottles, £2 10s. SZ 
In Sterling Silver, £6 15s. James I. 6 Bottle i.nner Cruet with Uut-Glass Bottles, in James I. Egg Frame and Spoons with 6 Egz-Cups, inter‘o-s richly 










Committee is one of the New Yeur's ** ladies ’—namely, 
lady Roberts-Austen, whose husband, the distinguished 
metallurgist of the Royal Mint, was made K.C.B. the 
other day. The National Union of Women Workers, 
of which the leading spirits (and, indeed, nearly all the 
active members, too) are Churchwomen, is nominally 
the organising body of this coming Congress; but I am 
told that the Bishops’ wives and their friends are taking 
very little actual interest in it, remaining in their tents, so 
to speak, because they disapprove of a decision come to by 
the executive, on the initiative of the German and French- 
women’s delegates, not to have any religious service or 
ceremonial in opening the meetings or connected with the 
proceedings. On tle other hand, the advanced section are 
not pleased that men are to be invited to speak—as it is 
called a Women’s Congress, they say, why is it to be 
really a mixed one? So all Lady Aberdeen’s tact and 
influence are needed. 


Lady Harberton, as President of the Rational Dress 
Teague, has taken out a summons against the landlady of 
an inn at Ockham, who refused to serve a lady cyclist with 
refreshments on the seore of her wearing rational dress. 
An innkeeper is bound by law to serve every applicant, 
unless he can show good reason for refusing, and the 
point to be decided is whether it is ‘‘ good reason”’ for 
refusing a lady a room or a meal because she wears 
knickerbockers instead of a skirt. 





Gustav Lohse’s toilet preparations are well known to 
many ladies and worth introducing to the notice of those 
who are yet unacquainted with their virtues. He has an 
old-established preparation called ‘+ Eau de Lys,” a wash for 
the face, guaranteed on warm testim my to be excellent for 
removing pimples and blemishes and renewing the youthful 
freshness of the skin of the fair. ‘Then there are various 
perfumes and corresponding soaps and powders of the 
sweetest kind, bearing the same maker's name, and 
renowned for their refined and lasting properties. ‘Two 
of his specialities are ** Violetta” and the sweet ‘* Maig- 
léckchen.”’ When articles such as these have an inter- 
national reputation it is assuredly well deserved, for all 
who try them are capable of giving a fair judgment on 


such a point; and the long-standing popularity of Lohse’s 
manufactures speaks for itself. }ILOMENA. 


On the evening of Saturday, Jan. 14, Major-General 
Sir W. F. Gatacre was present at the annual distribution 
of prizes to the 11th Battalion of the Essex Volunteers, 
und in the course of an address remarked on the necessity 
for England maintaining a powerful force. He emphasised 
the importance of the auxiliary forces to a small country 
with a small regular army, and urged upon the men the 
cultivation of a soldier's two great attributes—courage and 
discipline. By the former he did not mean that sort of 
courage which has been described as ‘‘three goes of gin 
and a policeman,” but a dogged determination to overcome 
every difficulty. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


; of No. 2849 from Upendranath Maitra (Chinsurah) ; 
of No. 2850 from 8 Subramani« Iyer (Egmore, Madras) and Upendranath 
fy. 2852 from D D Barron 
Charles Field junior ‘ 


’M A B, Albert Wolff 


, George Stillingfleet 
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James I. Entrée Dish and Cover, in Prince’s Plate, £4 5s. 
In Sterling Silver, £15 15s, 





James I. Breakfast-Dish, in Prince’s Plate, £6 103. 
In Sterling Silver, £24. 















ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: Erinqs’s Piste, £5 6s. 





“JAMES |.” 
“PRINCE’S PLATE.” 


ruaranteed 










James I. Afternoon Tea-Service. Ebany Handle and Kno’ to Teapot. 
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In Sterling Silver, £10 15s. gilt, in Prince’s Plate, 





CHESS IN LLANDUDNO. 


Game played at the Craigside meeting between Messrs, BELLINGHAM and 
DAWBARN. 


French Defence. 


white (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. D | WHITE Mr. B. BLACK (Mr. D.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd } 21. K toQsq B to Q R Sth 

2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 22. Rto Bsq Kt to R 6th 

3 KtrtoQ@BSrd Ktto K B 3rd 23. B to Q 3rd R to Q@Bsq 

4. B to Kt 5th B to K 2nd v4. K R to K sq R takes P 

5. P to K Sth K Kt to Q 2nd 25. R to K 2nd Castles 

6. B takes B Q takes B | ‘This gives Black a fine attack, which he 
7. Kt to Kt 5th Q to Kt Sth (ch) | hendles uncommonly well. He could win 


: al t ' ‘ , Kt t he exchange by At takes Kt, but he 
; : a. a oy aft. ay Q why 2 . be ~ preferred to Castle aud leave White in his 
\ re ‘v ve eXt move via abatdonus 
hopeless position 
the defence, as his Queen is out of the gan ! I 


fur some time 26. R to Q 2nd K RtoQBsq 
8. Pto Q@ B 3rd Q to R 4th ~ E = Ss _ os toBS 
9. Q to Kt 4th P to K Kt 3rd 29. Q to Kt ith R to B 3rd 
10. KttoK Bard PtoQR3rd ’  Chmanamincmass Ride pt 
il PtoQ Kt ith Q to Kt 3rd fier his defen ime anaes "A tine eaine, 
12. Kt to QR 3rd P to Q B 4th reflecting great credit upon Black, owing 

Very cleverly played. If Q P takes P, | tv the way in which he turned the tables 
then Kt takes BP, with Q to Kt 7ih to | 39, Q takes P (ch K to B sq 
aullow WF taken Bt. 31. Kt to B 4th Kt takes Kt 
13. Kt to B 2nd P takes Kt P 82. Q to B6th (ch) K to K sq 
14. Kt takes P KttoQ bh 3.4 | 33. Q@ to Kt 6th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
15. Kt to B 2nd Q to Kt Tih 34. Q to Kt 7th (ch) K to B sq 
16. K to Q 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd 35. Q to B Sth ich) K to B2nl 
17. K Ktto KtSth Pte K R ard |} 36. KttksK P(ch) R takes Kt 
18. Kt to R 3rd Kt to R 4th 137. Qto B7th (ch) K to Kt sq 
19. Q to B 3rd 1s to Q 2nd 38. Q takes R Kt takes Q P 
20. B to K 2nd Kt (R 4th) to B dis. ch 

5th (ch White resigns. 


CHESS IN GERMANY 


Game played between Messrs. Imprvusu and IHerixa 





Muzio Gambit 

white (Mr. I puack (Mr. H.) | whire (Mr. I BLACK (Mr. II 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th that if B takes B, 15. P to Q B 4th, Q 
2. Pto K B 4th P takes P Tree 16. Y takes B, with an overwhelm 
3. KttoK B3rd PtoK Ktdth = | ‘8 #ttack 

4. B to B 4th P to Kt 5th 14. Q to Q 2nd 

5. P to Q 4th P takes Kt 15. B takes Kt P 

6. Qt tkes P bs to K 2nd . Another interesting continuation was 
It is considered better to play instend Q | 15, P to K 6th, and if P takes P, 16, B takes 
to K B 3rd, or Q to BR Sth (ch); 7. PtoR | & with apparently an easy win Sut 

3rd, Q to RB rd, ete. White gets something of the kind «a move 

7. Castles P to Q 4th r two later, and it leads to a speedy con- 
8. B takes Q P B to R 3rd clusion 

9. KttoQBSd KttoQB Prd 15 B takes K B 
10 KttoQ KtSth PtoQ R 3rd 16. Q takes B {to Q aq 
11. P to K Sth 17. P to K 6th P takes P 

The best way to maintain the attack. | 18. B to K 5th B to K Kt 2nd 
Delay would mean defeat 19. Q to B 3rd P to K R 4ith® 
Bs. Kt takes K P 20. Q R to Q sq Q to K 2nd 
12. P takes Kt Q to B 4th (ch) | 21. R takes R (ch K takes R 
13. K to R sq Q takes Kt 22. Q to R &th (ch K to Q 2nd 
14. B takes B P | 23. R to Q sq (ch Q to Q 3rd 

A good move. It is not at first apparent ' 24. R takes Q (ch), and wins. 


The match between Messrs. Janowski and Sowalter has resulted in an 
easy victory for the former by seven games to two, and four draws. The 
American master did not prove on this occasion the formidable opponent 
that his play with Mr. Pillsbury would lead one to anticipate. 


The suggestion of the Daily News that the Gladstone 
memorial should be a permanent home for St. Deiniol’s 
Library at Hawarden is endorsed by religious papers, 
both Church and Nonconformist. It is felt that the 
memorial should be connected with Hawarden, and also 
that this scheme would be eminently congenial with the 
wishes of Mr. Gladstone. 


(Regd. 71,552.) 


to retain its splendid appearance and wear 
like Silver for 25 Years. 





James 1. Breakfast-Cruet and 
spoons, in Prince's Plate, £1 10s, 


In Sterling Silver, £3 15s. 





Registered Design 
James I. Biscuit-Box, in Prince's Plate, 


£2 10s. 
In Sterling Silver, £8. 


Goods sent to the Country 
on Approval, 








, 2 *pice ; Registered Design. 
Illustrated Price Lists Sends 1 Pateae tibet, 


Post Free. in Prince’s Plate, 
£1 


In Sterling Silver, £4 5s. 





James I. Muftin-Dish, in Prince's mute, £3 5s. 


In Sterling Silver, .y 158, In Sterling Silver, £10 10s. 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.; & 158 ro 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


(FACING THE MANSION HOUSE) -- MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS:-THE ROYAL WORKS, NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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FOR 


ANAEMIA, 

INFLUENZA, 

NEURALGIA, 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 

NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

PHYSICAL BREAKDOWN, 
&c., &c. 


HALL’S WINE is used medicinally in 
Ilospitals and Dispensaries, and prescribed as a 
tonic and restorative by medical men all over 
the country. Its effects are nothing short of 
marvellous. 

Ilere is a specimen testimonial, one of the many 
deposited, as a guarantee of good faith, with Messrs. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd. 

**GenTLeMeN,—I feel it my duty to let you 
know how satisfactory ‘Haiti's Wine’ has 
p-oved in the many cases in which I have used 
it. Recently I had extensive expericnce of its 
value in the convalescent stage of typhoid fever. 
I have prescribed it in influenza, phthisis, 
neurasthenia, &c., and always with benefit. I 
shall have pleasure in prescribing it where 
suitable. “LEO... 6.5." 
HALUS WINE is sold by Grocers, 

Wine Merchants, and Licensed 
Chemists at 2/- and 3/6 per bottle, 


FREE _We are so certain of the 
&® wonderful remedial pro- 
perties of HALL’S WINE that we 
will send a Free Sample Bottle 
to any applicant enclosing 3d. in 
stamps to cover postage, and men- 
tioning this Paper. This offer will 
expire on March 31, 1899. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., ta. 


Of Malmesbury Road, Bow, London, E. 
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NEVER SAY DIE 


é a Whilst there’s 
a SHOT in 
the LOCKER 











EDWARDS’ 


“HARLENE” tte HAIR. 


THE 


The Great Hair Producer and Restorer. 














The Finest Dressing. 





Specially Prepared 
and Delicately 
Perfumed. 





A Luxury and 
a Necessity to every 
Modern Toilet. 





Restores the Hair. 
Promotes the Growth. 
Arrests the Fall. 
Strengthens the 
Roots. 





Preserves the Hair. 
Renders it Beauti- 
fully Soft. 














LFA:LAVA 


Over 150,000 Machines Sold. 


Over 375 Medals and Diplomas. 
ALFA-LAVAL 
is guaranteed to perfectly 
separate the quantity stated, 
and requires les; power to work 
| than any other Separator. 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


Highest capacity 
compatible with cleanest 





Every 

















©The OLD order changeth, yielding place to NEW.” 



















11, Nydd Vale Terrace, Harrogate. 
Gentlemen,—I have pleasure in enclosing my 
photograph showing my wealth of hair, as a 
result of using “ RARLENE,” and will always 
recommend it, and testify to its efficacy. 
Yours faithfully, JENNIE WILLEY. 


Removes Dandruff. 
Allays all Irritation. 





Preserves, Strengthens, 
& Invigorates Chiliren’s 
Hair, Keeps the Scalp 
Clean, and Allays all 
Irritation. 





1«,, 28. Od... and (three times 2a. 6d. 

size) 4s. Sottie, from 

( hemists. Hairdressers, and 

Stores all over the World, or 

sent direct on receipt of Postal 
Orders. 





Fu'l Descriptionand Directions 
for Use in Twenty Languages 
supplied with every Bottle. 


EDWARDS’ 
“ HARLENE” CO., 


95 & 96, HIGH HOLBOKN, 
LONDON, W.C. 




















skimming. Types UAVAL 
Type of power 
Separator (1 L.P.) 
will skim 
330 gallons 

of milk an hour, and 
not leave more than 
0°10 to 0°15 per cent. 
of fat in the sLim- 
mi 











Users say they pay for ~ 
themselves in six —— === 
months. 


a __> 


Principal Ls “meena 


Milk set in Cans or Pans ‘! 
takes 24 hours for cream 
raising, and 0°60 to 0°80 
Per cent. of fat is left in 
the skim-milk. 














A MTlollow-Bowl Trpe 
of Separator (l H.-P.) 
shortens the time 
necessary for getting 
cream, but only skims 
110 gallons of mi!k an 
> hour, & leaves 0°25 
to 0°30 per cent 















Agencies: 


(Full list of 
A gents on applicatios. 


Great Britain, Ireland, and British India: Dairy Surrty Co., Lrp., 28, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.; Victoria: J. Bartram & Soy, King Street, Melbourne; South 
Australia: A. W. Saxprorp & Co., Adelaide; New South Wales and Queensland: 
Wavcu & Josrpnson, Sussex Street, Sydney; New Zealand: Mason, Srrutuers & Co., 
Christchurch ; South Africa: Howarp Farrar & Co., Port Elizabeth. 


















Aktiebolaget Separator, 


-STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. [Please mention this Paper.] 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
Mr. Walter Stewart Broadwood, who died on Oct. 20 last 
at his residence, Ferney, Malvern Wells, by his will, and 














four codicils, leaves his London house, 3, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens, with its contents, to his two daughters; and his 
freehold property at Malvern Wells to-Miss Edwards. H« 
bequeaths legacies to various members of his family and 
friends, and such a sum as with the money brought by 
him into his marriage settleme:t will make up a sum of 
£64,000 for the benefit of his daughters, to one of whom 
he gives a life interest in the residue, and subsequent life 
interests to his two nieces, and appoints his great-nephew, 
Fabrizio Ruspoli, residuary legatee. The probate is dated 
Jan. 6, and the estate is sworn under £111,000. 


The will (dated Nov. 8, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
Dec. 17, 1895, and Dec. 9, 1897), of Mr. John Giers, of 
Bournewood, Bournemouth, formerly of Middlesbrough, 
ironmaster, who died on Oct. 6, was proved on Jan. 5 by 
John Vernon Cooper, an executor, the value of the estate 
being £131,204. The testator gives £20,000, upon trust, 
for each of his daughters Hilda Longsdon Gjers and 
Eliza Catherine Gjers ; an annuity of £1000, and the use of 
Bournewood, with the furniture and effects therein, to his 
wife, Mrs. Florence Longsdon Gjers, during widowhood ; 
£500 each to his sisters Helen Lagergren and Jeanette 
Heijl; £250 to Eliza Ann, a sister of his deceased wife ; 
£250 each to his stepbrother Samuel Gjers, and the wife of 
his deceased stepbrother Magnus Gjers, and £250 to John 
Vernon Cooper. On the marriage or death of his wife he 
cives Bournewood, and the furniture and effects, to his 
(laughter Hilda. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his son Lawrence Farrar Gjers. 


The will (dated July 16, 1898) of Mr. George Gooch 
Houghton, of Bournemouth, who died on Noy. 22, was 
proved on Dec. 15 by Mrs. Georgina Houghton, the 
widow, and Ilerbert Wade, the executors, the value of 
the estate being £65,056. The testator bequeaths £100 
to Herbert Blaney Wade; £100 each to his godchildren 
Georgina Ellen Lloyd, Alice Maria Stone, Gerard William 
Stone, Muriel Peacock, Georgina Ridley, and Henrietta 
Houghton; £1000 each to his sisters Sophia Houghton, 
Eliza Matilda Houghton, Ellen Houghton, and Maria 
Peacock ; and £200 to his wife, upon trust, for Mrs. Rose 
Cresswell. The residue of his property he leaves, upon 


trust, for his wife for life. At herdecease he gives £5000 
to his three unmarried sisters, and the ultimate residue of 
his property between such of his nephews and nieces as 
shall survive his wife. 

The will (dated July 5, 1898) of Mrs. Rachel Backhouse, 
of Pilmore Hall, Hurworth-on-Tees, Durham, widow, who 
died on Nov. 15, has been proved by Robert Barclay, 
Edward Backhouse Mounsey, and Edward Backhouse, the 
nephews and executors, the value of the estate being 
£33,502. The testatrix gives £1000 each to Mrs. Rachel 
Ann Mounsey, Mrs. Millicent Evelyn Rogers, Mrs. Ellen 
Barclay, and her companion, Mary Eliza Currie; £500 
each to her executors; her wines and consumable stores, 
carriages and horses, farm stock and implements, and 
trinkets to her niece, Elizabeth Barclay Backhouse; and 
many legacies to servants. She devises all her real estate 
at Hurworth to her niece, Elizabeth Barclay Backhouse. 
Under the powers and provisions of her marriage settle- 
ment, she appoints the sum of £10,000 between her niece 
Elizabeth Barclay Backhouse and her nephew Edward 
Backhouse Mounsey. The residue of her property she 
leaves between the daughters of her brother, Joseph 
Gurney Barclay, and of her sister, Ann Ford Fowler. 


The will (dated July 19, 1895), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 30, 1896, and July 17, 1897), of Mr. Henry Thomas 
John Jenkinson, J.P., of Ower Fawley, Southampton, 
who died on Oct. 3, was proved on Jan. 6 by Captain 
Henry Law Acland Jenkinson, R.H.A., the son, and Hugh 
James Elibank Scott, two of the executors, the value 
of the estate being £27,399. Having already appointed 
£10,000 to hisson and £5000 each to his daughters Mary 
Theresa Fortescue and Agnes Harriett Scott, on their 
respective marriages, he now appoints and gives £5000 
each, upon trust, for his daughters; his plate to his son; 
and annuities of £40 each to William Kitchington and 
Esther Hardy, if they are in his employ at the time of his 
decease. He gives to his son, Captain Jenkinson, any 
property at Alveston, Warwick, that he has not already 
conveyed to him. The residue of his property he leaves 
as to £5000 each to his three children, and the ultimate 
residue to his son. 

The will (dated March 15, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 20, 1895), of Mr. James Johnstone Bevan, J.P., of 
Northgate House, Bury St. Edmunds, a partner in the 














bank of Oakes, Bevan, and Co., who died on Noy. 5, was 
proved on Jan. 7 by Major Reginald Johnstone Bevan, the 
son, and Sir Lawrence John Jones, Bart., the son-in-law, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £30,981. ‘The 
testator gives his share in the bank to his son, Major 
Bevan, but charged with the payment of £300 per annum 
to his, the testator’s wife; his premises, called Northgate 
House, to his said son, subject to the mortgage for £2100 
subsisting thereon ; £5000, upon trust, for his son, Neville 
Alexander Johnstone Bevan ; £199 each to his daughters, 
Dame Evelyn Mary Jones and Mrs. Mabel Johnstone 
Greaves ; £50 each to his executors; and legacies to his 
butler and coachman. He appoints the funds of the 
settlement executed on his first marriage to his two 
daughters, Lady Jones and Mrs. Greaves, and the funds 
of his second marriage settlement, subject to the life 
interest of his wife and in default of issue by her, to his 
said two daughters and son, Major Bevan, in equal shares. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his wife. 

The will (dated March 2, 1890) of Mr. Edward Atkins, 
of Dun Esk, near Teignmouth, Devon, late a director of 
the CapitaLand Counties Bank, who died on ‘Noy. 24, was 
proved on Jan. 7 by Mr. Henry Atkins, of Weston-super- 
Mare, a retired Brigade-Surgeon in the Bombay Medical 
Service, the brother and sole executor, the value of the 
estate being £27,198. The testator bequeaths £3000, upon 
trust, for Mabel Atkins, her husband, and children; 
£2000, upon trust, for his niece Mary Evelyn Garway 
Atkins, for life, and then upon the like trusts as of the 
legacy of £3000; an annuity of £150 to Edward Way, and 
part of his household furniture to his housekeeper, Ellen 
Marsh. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
brother. 

The will (dated Nov. 7, 1896), with two codicils (dated 
June 22, 1897, and Jan. 26, 1898), of Sir John Scott, 
K.C.M.G., of Southhome, Kennal Road, Chislehurst, 
formerly Governor of Natal and British Guiana, who died 
on June 29, was proved on Jan. 9 by Major Thomas 
Deering Backhouse and Danby Stevens Christopher, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £25,682. ‘The 
testator gives 100 guineas each to his executors; £500, 
and such half of his household effects as she may select, to 
his cousin, Mary Ann Backhouse; his house, called South- 
home, aud other portion of his furniture and effects, to 
Major Backhouse ; and legacies to servants. The residue 











A CLEAN SMOKE! 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT WE MEAN? 
OLD 


GOLD 
CIGARETTES. 


LISTEN! YOU WHO COUGH, 


Poncelet’s Pastilles are most Agreeable to the Taste. They Prevent and Cure Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, &c., when all other remedies have failed. Their Action is Immediate. Price 1/1} 

per box of 100. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, from the 
Wholesale Depot: FASSETT & JOHNSON, 31 and 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


smoke that always refreshes and cleanses the mouth. 
smoke that never, by any chance, leaves an unpleasant taste in your mouth. 


smoke that smokes clean, and you are convinced all the time that the tobacco is pure. 


> > > > 


smoke that you never get tired of—always pure, always fresh, always fragrant. 


You scarcely need be toid that your Cigarettes are OLD GOLD, 
it would be 


PONCELET’S PASTILLES. 


because you know impossible to vet such qualifications 


in any other smoke. 





TO GOOD ADVICE, 
» » AND TAKE... 








ALL GOODS SOLB AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Desicns art Exact size 


SPECIAL —The Association of Diamond Merchants. 6. Grand Hotel Buildings. Trafalgar Square. W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones. Second-hand FF 
® Jewellery and Old Gold. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. An Assortment of Second-hand Goods always in Stock. 
















New Moon Brooch, Choice 











18-ct. Ring, 


New Moon Brooch, or Hair Ornament, 





reper Brilliants, £8 158. 
X —_ + f te Choice White Brilliants, 
Brilliant, bs : Foie pe £1 
;a . ” 
New Brooch, set with large 









Rubies and Brilliants, assortment 


£8 158.; Sapphires and 


sriiliants, same price. 
















Fine White 

Double-Cut 

Brilliants, 
£5 







New Lucky 
Bean Charm, 
Best Gold, 
with Opal, 15/6: Ruby 


Sapphire. or E jd, iy: 
Brilliant, 22 ; Ali Gold 7/6 aud 46, 
New Regd. Pattern Necklet, set with choice Brilliants, £50; forms also Tiara. With Gold Chain Back, £42, 


5 
OND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, & SILVERSMITHS. 
NGS TRAFALGAR SC RE LONDON W NDOt 


rT r 
L. BUILUINY 7 »>UUAR J 






















Our new pattern Tiara—Registered Design— set with choice 
Brilliants, also forms Necklet, £65. 
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N : “ 6 GRAND HOTE 
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Estate Department: Auctions and Private Sales, Valuations, Lettings, 
Surveys, Repairs, and Decorations. 








WILLIAMS” 
SHAVING 
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The Shaver 
who reaches the “top round of the 
ladder” of comfort, ease; and safety uses 
Williams’ Shaving: Soap. 

The great, thick lather is like richest 
cream in its softening, soothing, refreshing 
effect. 

It makes a healing, lathery luxury of 
what other soaps render a dreaded, 
painful drudgery. 

Does your Hairdresser use Williams’ 
Soap? Do you? 


Sold by Chemists Hairdressers, and Perfumers, all oves the world’ 
or mailed to any address on receipt of price in stamps, 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks . . . «+ 1% 
Williams’ Luxury Shaving Tablets . - is. 
Williams’ American Shaving Tablets . 6d. 
Williams’ “Jersey Cream” Toilet Soap . 6d. 
Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for 
id. stamp, by addressing— 


Tue J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 64, Gr. Russet, StREeT, 
LONDON, W.C., or 161, CLarence Street, SYDNEY, 
Chief Offices and Laboratories — 


GLASTONBURY, CONN., U.S.A. 
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BENSON'S ress WATCHES 





Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 
In 18-et. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, In Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 


“Special Make” 


Lady's Keyless 


THREE-QUARTER 
PLATE 


LEVER. In strong 
Seconds Dial. In 18-ct.| jt. Gold 
Gold Cases, either Hunt- : 

ing, Half-Hunting, or Crystal 
Crystal Glass, with | Glass ( ‘ases, 












BENSON'S 
‘BANK’ 





vrs engraved | 
ae ved Price £15. f 1 or" /—, 
Price £10. | orinsilver 4 an 
Or in Silver Cases, £5. | Cases, £5. KEYLESS 
Illust~ated Pook of Watches and Jewellery THREE- 
Post Free. QUARTER 
Selections sent on Approval. PLATE 
J.W. BENSON, ENGLISH 
Steam Factory: Utd. LEVER. 


" 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., and 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


WATER ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM DISEASE GERMS 
BY USING 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER 


' A.ccawee pwe 
‘ FROM MAIN. 


Price of Filter H, as °| Seeetiod Bmerrorure. Can be easily and cheaply 


Couner or 
Sketch, 42s. FILTERED WATERe : s 
“st fitted to the Service Pipe 
Smaller Size, F, 30s. — ? 


of any House having 
Glass and Earthenware : 
} ordinary pressure. 
Table Filters, from 8s, 9d. 









FITTED IN LONDON BY OWN 
PLUMBERS AT COST PRICE. 


IN USE IN THE 
PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. 





Extract from the Special lepert to tle“ British Mediccl Journal” on ** The Relative Efficiency of Water Filters,” by Drs. Sims Woodhead and 
Cartrignt Wood, Jan. 22, 1898 —- 

«“ Experiments were carried out with the Filter H, an exceedingly good model, which seems to subserve the functions of a filter better 

than any we have yet seen described. . . . The output is so large that there is no reason why such filters should not supply sufficient 

water for all hourehold requirements,” “These Berkeield Filters afford complete protection against the conuuunication of 


water-borne disease 


Full Illustrated Price List and Testimonials free on application. 
VISIT TO SHOW-ROOM INVITED. 


siow-toons— THE BERKEFELD FILTER GO., Lro., 121, Oxford St., London, W. 


City Depot—W. SCHACHT & CO., 26, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
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ills 


L AVE STOOD rele. 
TEST OF OVER 


JO" F4 Gutury 


and warrant the approval 
of the army of sufferers 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Half 
the world does not know 
how the other haif lives; 
but BEECHAW’S PILLS are 
used and appreciated by 
people in all ranks of life, 
and command attention 
everywhere. 
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of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for 
the purchase of an annuity of £500 for Miss Backhouse, 
and subject thereto for her absolutely. 


The will (dated May 30, 1896) of Mrs. Mary Cecil 
Moore, of 26, ‘Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, widow, who 
died on Oct. 24, was proved on Dec. 23 by William 
Garnett, the nephew, and Robert Henry Hobart, C.B., 
the executors, the value of the estate being £14,346. The 
testator bequeaths £100 each to her executors, and £200 
to her maid McAlister. The residue of her property she 
weighs upon trust, for her sister, Frances Anne Garnet‘, 

for life, and at her decease she gives £2000 to her brother- 
in-law, Thomas Rogers; £1000 each to her ne phew Major 
Cecil Francis Garnett, and her niece Eliza Hale Tatham, 


and the income of the remainder to her sister-in-law) 
during her life. 


Charlotte Hale, 
is tu be divided between her 

The will (dated Jan. 1 
Bambridge, of 11, Astley 
Secretary to H.R.H. the Du 


who died on Oct. 31, was proved on Jan. 


Charles Bambridge and Herbert Ramon Yalesins, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £3528. The 
testator gives £50 each to his executors, and, subject 
thereto, leaves all his property, upon trust, for his son 
George Louis St. Clair Bambridge. 
The will of Mr. Arthur Beanlands, J.P., of Divinity in our issue of Jan. 
House, Palace Green, Durham, civil engineer, and Brownilow. 











1, 1898) of Mr. George Frederick 


The ultimate residue 
other nephews and nieces. 


Place, Westminster, Private 
ke of Saxe-( ma and Gotha, 
by Edward 





Treasurer to the University 
Sept. 28, has 
widow, Miss Mary Garnett Beanlands, 
Frances Howson, the daughters, the executrixes, the value 
of the estate being £2435. 

The will of Mr. John Burgess, J.P., 
Wilderspool, Warrington, who died on Nov. b 
proved by Miss Lucy Burgess, the daughter, and William 
Fletcher, the executors, the v 


of Durham, who died on 
Jane Beanlands, the 


been proved by Mrs. J 
and Mrs. Margaret 


of Vine Cottage, 
8, has been 


ralue of the e state being £2491. 


In the report of the will of Mr. David Bromilow, of 
Bitteswell Hall, Lutte rworth, Leicestershire, which appeared 


7, the name was by mistake given as 













































( ‘HATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. OETZMANN, of 27 BAKER STREET 
— 10°- PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. month tres. me Hire Hoaee i J pare +~~yn cix 
7) 4°rT? arm , ‘ ae Al mnths e ( est use or 0 
NFATI ATI IN. By B. M. CROKER, pap we ia deere 
thor of “* Diana Barrington,’ &c THOMAS OETZMANN'S, 27, Baker Street, W. 
Demy Svo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d Ta = > =r 
KETC HES FROM MEMORY. By G. A. ASTHMA, CATARRE. Fruneau’ s Paper. 
STOREY A R.A _ : b 98 IMustre ations by the nathor. The bx yo ard at W. MERTENS jo, ene. nl o a Bie. Ngo AU, 
y > aymaract, 8 born Viaduc 
Qovu TH LONDON. By SIR WALTER 
b BESANT With Etching by F. 8. Walker, and 118 iitestrations T ’ 
by Percy Wadham and thera. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18 NEGRE Ti & ZAMBRA s 
Few men know se much about London, old or new, as Sir r Walter 
paw and still fewer can ll w nat they do know with such T M ME T S 
N ful ne and vivacity uth London is the latest HER ‘@) ER . 
bi n und © very interesting piece of work it is.""— 
Slack anc i Whi 








R EDB R IDAL. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 








4 Author of “With the Red Eagle.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt | 
A good piece of work. which will be read with interest by all 
who love a guod story —Pall Mall Gazet 
Ss" UM SILHOUETTES: Stories of London 
ife. By J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
at 
“a 1 these stories—the mic » less than the pathetic —are 
mpact of real observation ar agent ine humanit y."—Ech« 
A NEW SOCIETY bp Ad } 
On Jan. ® r a &V gilt, 3s. 6d. j 
(THE GL AMOU R OF THE IMPOSSIBLE : 
An Improbability By COSMO HAMILTON. | 
London: CuatTt und Wixprs, 111, St Martin's Lane, W.t 
‘AYLOR'S : CIMOLITE is the only 
horonghly harmless pte roWDER Prepared by an | 
os e I Chenist © antly pre scribed by the imost | 


we OST INVALC ABLE 


Fi st free. Sent for 13 or 36 peuny stamps. | 





J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 








™m 


M 








BECAUSE it is Antiseptic and wards 





DO YOU 


Registering the Extreme Heat and Cold 


Ifnot, procure it at once. 


WHY ? 


off Disease. 
it Safeguards against Colds, Chills, and Influenza 


IttcsTRaATED Pri 





it Refreshes after Exertion and Fatigue 

it Strengthens the System against Exposure. 

it Softens Water, and is Fragrant. 

it Allays Irritation of the Skio Scientifi 
i by Dealers in Proprietary Articles at 1§ and 2 § per bottle. 
A Special Sample Bottle containing sufficient for six or 

baths will be seut post m receipt of 6d,-by the f | — 

anufacturers— | 





MAIOR and CoO., Ltd., HULL. 





“CRICKLITE” 
LAMPS AND WAX LIGHTS 


AN 


has 


** CRICKLITE 
Recext Sreeert, W., 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CO., Lto., 


CAUTION.— 
Trade Mark, 
and Standard, as Imitations are being offe 

Legal proceedings will be taken 
selling or offering for sale a Lamp as a ** 
Lamp 
Company. 


75 


CLARKE’S PATENT 


Price 25s., 42s., and 63s. 





Arcurate Thermometers for all purposes. 
Thermometers for Sitting and Bed Rooms from 1s. each. 
Registering Minimum Thermometers, 3s. 6d. each. 
e-Lists Free To 


NEGRETTI 


Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
British and Foreign Governments 


388, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


SeancuEs—45, Cornhill, and 122, Regent Street, London. 


()ya]unce 


TOBACCO 


THE WINDOW 
BRACKET 
THERMOMETER. 


Enabling 
the 
observer to 
read from 


inside the 


Price 21s, 25s., and. 35s. 


House the 


Temperature 





outside. 








ALL Parts oF THE WoRLD 


& ZAMBRA, 


Showing Present Temperature only. 


CO. — PIANOS 
ORGANS. All Improvements 
Approval ¢ varriagefvee. Easy terms. 10 years’ 
warranty. Seconahand good Cottages from 
7 guineas, vew iron-framed Pianos from 15 
guineas, Organs from 6 guineas. Full price 
wey d allowed within three years if exchanged 
ra higher class instrument. 


AND 


p”“ LMAINE 











D’'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 114 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
_ > * eee « Saturdays, 3. 
| “DON'T CALL TH SERVANT 
| FIRE 
REVIVERS 





if the Fire is out, or won’t burn up, use one little 
Haydal Fire Reviver; it is only the size of your little 
finger, and burns with a bright flame for 10 minutes, 
reviving or lighting a Fire at once. Noiseless in 
burning. No sparks. No grease. Self consuming. 
No smell. A great help to the servant in fire lighting. 
Per Box of 25, 6d., per Bag of 96, 1/6, post 3d. extra. 
Ask your Grocer or Oilman to get you a Sample Boz. 


HAYDAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


57 & 58, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; weightless, 
wiggy appearance. 











no 


Instructions for 
Self-Measurement on 
application. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS 


for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Every Design in ladies’ 


Artificial Hair for 
Fashion and Convenience. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
43, NEW BONDST., 
‘LONDON, W. 











C. BOND & SON, 














They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 


Of all Hairdressers and } Fancy Dealers, 





BEWARE OF SPT RIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE mane 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 











‘Lanoline 
Toilet Soap 


‘QPPER TABLET. THREE INA Box IG 








WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS 8T., W.,axD CITY RD., E.C., LONDON. 



















Wholesale Depét:—67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Toilet 


“Lanoliné 


Oli 
























4 at 132, Recent Sreeer, W., 
of these Charming Lamps 


-liww 
Sale 
a Dinner-Table. 

N.B.—These Lamps can be OBTAINED ONLY 


ew Brawxca Snow 
been opened fur the 

for Lighting 
at the 
” Lamp Compaxy's SHow-Rooms, 75 and 132, 
or from the Patentees, 





CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


—Purchs hasers are requested to see that the 
“*CRICKELITE,” is upon every Lamp 
ny Dealer 
ELITE” 
being made by the “CRICELITE” | 


ONLY DEPOTS— 


& 132, REGENT STREET, w.| 


against an a 
not 


NOTICE.— 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure COUGH, COLD, HOARSENESS, and INFLUENZA, 
Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT, 
Relieve the HACKING COUGH in CONSUMPTION, 
Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH, 
Clear and give STRENGTH to the voice of SINGERS, 
And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Sealers 


See that the words ** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are on the Government 
Stamp round each Box, without which none are genuine. 


1s. tid. per Box, 


“Tr | 
AND | fk 





T_DHAND, 


and GRAHAM, 


RE, SECON 
rROLLOP E, JACKSON, 
»w Selling at less than 
eas Fi yurth the a Cost, 


sURNITU 
By GtLIOw, 


COMPLETE “BED-K ROOM SUITES 
ODD WARDROBES of VARIOUS DIMENSIONS, 
SIDEBOARDS, DINING-ROOM St 
ATON and CHIPPENDALE SUITES of “CHAIRS, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and SMALL BOOK.CASES, WRITING - SA 
DRAWING-ROOM CHAIRS and SUI 
CABINETS, TABLES on ALL KINDS. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 
any NSME AD, 
*RICES 


SHERA 
LARG2 


BLUTHNER, &e. 

XCEPTIONAL 

All Goods Equal to ew, and 
Marked in Plain Figures. 
45,000 feet of Floor Space. 


DA Vv Is and CO. 
soma rlet le bg use p Perwe shers, 
2 256, 
TOTTENHAM COU RT ROAD, W. 
(Oxford St. End). 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


FROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and Silver Medals and admitted to be un- 


PIANOS by 
E 


(Ltd.), 








rivalled. Particulars gratis and post free from 
OR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 





From All Wine Merchants. 


EKMANNS 


(8T. PETERSBURG) 
DRY AND RICH 


KUMMEL 
OF THE TZARS 


A DELICIOUS LIQUEUR 
AND A SPLENDID DIGESTIVE. 
*— 

Samples free from the Sole Agents— 

A. BECKMANN & Co., 
47, Mark Lane, LONDON. 





















The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction herve 
to the remarkable efficacy anaes 


HIMROD’S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century 
l’rescribed by the Medical Pee ulty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects, 
A Free oo and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 
jn i ap ‘Depo 
sritish t 


Newber 

















London. Also of 
J. Sanger & Son, 


—46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Sons, Barclay & Sons, 


, Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & ( eos re athe & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, & all 


holesale Houses. 








Naira BELT 
A SOUND TONIC. 


Mr. W. H. Buttery, 25, Grantham Street, Lincoln, 







Speedily cures all Disorders of the Nerves, 
Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. Thousands 
of Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free 
on application to Medical Battery Co.,Ld. 


489, OXFORD ST., ‘“X" 


Call to-day, or write at once. 















EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


Y<N 


DIAGONAL SEAM. 


Will not a ~ in the Seume, nor tear 
u the Fabr 


Made in White, Marg and all the 
fashionable colours and shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Ceutil. 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11,7/11 
per pair and upwards. 
Three Gold Medals. 
Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. 





















The only award at the Paria 


“WELOU 





hygienic, 
Toilet powder- CEX. FAW, Inventor 
©, Rue do ta Paiz, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8” May 1875. 





17&18 PIC ik tana 






AMONDS, PEARLS 









Jewels, Gold, &c., 
may be sent per 
Registered Post in 
absolute safety, 
and are returned 
at once, post free, 
if offer be not 
accepted. 


.LERY, 
MEDALS 


COLD JEWEL 


PLATE 













me No. 4 








{| ¢ TYPEWRITER 


Learnt More Light Carriage, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON Wi ‘Agtet 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HOUSEHOLD LtiNENS 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 








profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 





Quickly, Infallible Pointer, | | 


Prints Better, Three Line 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 








Writes Faster, Spacings, 

Lasts Longer, Beautiful 

Needs Less Characters, 
Repairs, Perfect Alignment, 
Than any other Any Width of 
Typewriter on Margin, 

The Market. and 


AN INK SUPPLY 
GUARANTEED 10 
LAST SIX MONTHS 





CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
| 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER C0, SULPHOLINE 


SKIN LOTION 


Head Office— 


50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


West-End Branch— 





ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, Reda 


PIONEERS ar KLONDIKE 





om 
PO re. AO POMEERTO BACCO 
FHE RICHMOND CL. AVENMISH Obicrm. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


Por Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS. 


Also for the Artistic Production of 


RERALOT PAINTING, ENGRAVING 
ND STATION ERY 


Book- saci Engraved for Illus- 
rks 








ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















303, OXFORD STREET, W. W. 











TABLE WATER 


THE SCOTTISH NATURAL MINERAL AS SUPPLIED 
TO THE 
HOUSE OF 

COMMONS 
AND 
LEADING CLUBS. 









SUPERIOR TO 
AND CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OF THE FOREIGN MINERAL WATERS. 


ee 
Proprietors: The ‘‘8T. RONAN’S WELLS” & MINERAL, WATER CO., Ltd., Innerleithen, Scotland. 
London Depot: 66, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 














vUsE 


“SANITAS” OIL 
FOR LUNC AND THROAT AFFECTIONS. 
(Special Pamphlet on Application.) 
“SANITAS EMBROCATION” 


FOR ACHES, SPRAINS & RHEUMATISM. 
(The Newest and Finest Remedy.) 


“SANITAS ”CO LTD. 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, 


And 636/642, W. 65th Street, NEW YORK. 


HAIR 
HUMOURS ° 


Itching, irritated, bleeding, scaly, crusted Scalps, 
dry, thin, and falling Hair, cleansed, purified, and 
beautified by warm shampoos with CuTIcuRA Soap, 
and occasional dressings with CUTICURA, greatest 
of emollients and skin cures. 


(uticura 


sold throughout the world. Pritish depot: F. Newnery & 
oss, London. Potrer Deve axp Crem. Corpr., Sole Props., 
ton, U.8.A. ag’ * Low to Cure Hair Lumours,” free. 


iia eae ncaa, 




















SKINS ON FIRE E with Fevers instante relic otiered by | 














,| 


WUCUSASSS' SSS 





WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 


ORIENTALT 


When you have a Pain or an Ache you want 
a Porous Plaster, and you Know you want 


ALLCOCK’S 











so ask for 


ALLCOCK’S 


and insist on having 


ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


BURY EEROWN'S 


-. 


Pan annnncnneneeeennen 

















EWS 






<Setunt oe rises 
Ce ee “ Used in all Countries for 
genes OVER 70 YEARS. 


CAUTION.—Beware. of Counterfeits. 
The only Genuine is signed 
“ JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


PASTE 


Sxten Mancres 


HEALTHY GUMS. 





TAL’ TOOTH 











BE SURE 


In the Chanc cery 


on the applica- 


THEY 
tion of Mr. Lewis 
Edmunds Q.c., 
granted "a per- 
petual injunction, 


Wes 
sington 
Draper for 


HBINDE’S. 


passing off imita- 
tion Curlers an 
repre ae ting them 
as Hin 


HINDKS Ltd., Manufacturers of 
Brushes and Articles for the Tollet. 


LONDON & BIRMINGHAM. 
IN TUBES, | 


LLOYD'S 1s. 6d. and 3s, each. 
rae oriciInas FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 

Col oo 
& 














Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 


on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 
TRADE MARK— SONS 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Pro rietors, bought the business, 
dong Moca cel ts ot -mark, and ¢ odwill, tre me the Executrix of 
the la 1e gevuine is now manufactured ONLY at 


their Fac “+ on 
From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


Wholesule: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. 


G.E. LEWIS'S RIFLES. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Trave Mark Recisrerep. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 


TREBLE <\ EXPRESS RIFLES. 
GRIP \ HENRY OR METFORD 


RIFLING 













TRAJECTORY VU GREAT “ACCURACY 
RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, 


@ to 50 guineas; Double-Barrel Expres s Rifles “360 1 

bores, from 12 guineas. Singles fro: m 8 guineas, 

G. E. LEWIS'S Stock of Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers is the largest 
in the Empir Se nd ix tam} for Catalogue of fius - stock. 

e shooting and er iuran f our Guns and Ri ond to 
none. Buy direct and save dealers’ protits 
C. E. LEWIS. GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 

___. TABLISHED 1850.) 


Stone’s 


‘A_NOVEL PRESENT. 


| In Rich Brown Oak throughout. 


| 


| 





| 
i 
| 





‘*‘Bureau’”’ 
Cabinets. 


No. 932, as Illustration, 
£3 7s. 6d. 
Containing every requi-ite 
for Letter Filing and 

Correspondence. 
Size, 27} by 22} by 11}. 
May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or 

Stationer, or direct from 


‘HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Write for complete Il/ustrated Catalogue of New and 
Artistic Time-Saving Specialities 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS: Ss 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 


COLT’S 


NEW “SERVICE” 
45) Cal., for English 
Government Cartridge. 


NEW “POCKET” 


REVOLVERS 


AND 


LIGHTNING MAGAZINE RIFLES 


Price Lists Free. 


COLT'S PATENT FIREARMS M'F'G 6)., 







26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, Londor, 





()yajunse 


TOBACCO 








REVIEWS. 


‘wrkey. By Lord Warkworth, M.P. (Edward 


Notes from a Di wry in Asiatic 7 
Arnold 

Bishop Walsham How. A Memoir. By Frederick Douglas How. 
Isbister 

Annals of Eton Colle By Wasey Sterry Methuen. 

Memoir of Robert Earl Nugent. By Claude Nugent. (Heinemann. 


Siz Royal Ladies of the House of Hanover. By Sarah Tytler. (Hutchinson. 

Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England, daughter of King George Ill. aud 
Landgravine of Hesse- Homburg. Edited by P. C. Yorke. F.sher 
Unwin. 

Royal Friendships. Edited by Caroline Gearey Digby, Long 

Tom Tit Tot. An Essay on Savage Philosophy in Folk-Tale. By Edward 
Clodd Duckworth 

The Laurel Walk. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Isbister 


The day when the Grand Tour sufficed young English- 
men of rank has gone by. To-day they invade the most 
inaccessible places of the earth, and when they become 
politicians they are able to put their knowledge to good 
use—Lord Curzon of Kedleston is the most recent case 
in point. Lord Warkworth, the latest example of this 
type of traveller, has come into unusual notice since 
his book was published the other day, for by the death 
of his grandfather, the veteran Duke of Northumberland, 
he is Lord Warkworth no longer, but Earl Percy. He is 
a young politician who seems likely to make his mark. 
Leaving Oxford with a double first, he entered the House 
of Commons as Conservative member for Kensington in 
1895, at the age of four-and-twenty. That he should 
have something of the political philosopher 
about him need not be astonishing, when 
you remember that his grandfather is the 
Duke of Argyll. It was with the Armenian 
atrocities still raging throughout the civilised 
world that he undertook a journey through 
Asia Minor, accompanied by three other 
young men (of the same pulitical creed)— 
namely, Lord Eldon’s' son, Viscount 
Emecombe, Lord Knutsford’s son, the Hon. 


Lionel Holland, and Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell. Starting from Constantinople, 


they worked their way along the northern 
part of Asia Minor as far as Alexandropol, 
anl then turned south by way of Ararat 
and Nineveh to Kalch Sherghat, from which 
they returned eastwards along the north of 
Aleppo. The ground thus covered is certain 
to be of very great importance during the 
next few years, as Germany will continue 
to push her trade in such a way as to finda 
backing from Berlin. But Lord Warkworth’s 
eye is not merely for the political aspect. 
He saw many strange things, and with the 
training of a classical scholar he made a 
faithful record of of them, for 
instance, the sacerdotal figure at Yasili Kaya, 
in the mysterious Hittite country which 
Dr. Sayce and Mr. Ramsay have dealt with so 
brilliantly. The sculpture illustrated here- 
with is one of a series carved on the interior 
facings of a group of limestone cliffs, forming 
two distinct galleries side by side. It repre- 
sents a colossal beardless figure standing on 
two points like fir- cones, wearing a long 
flowing dress and skull-cap, and carrying 
a wand in his hand with a circular curve 
at the extremity. Lord Warkworth frankly 
avows his sympathy with the Turks. He was 
well treated by them, and he believes that 
much of the abuse which has been hurled 
against them is exaggerated, ignorant, and 
prejudiced. He hopes for the establishment 
of ‘‘that cordial understanding between 
England and Turkey which can alone pre- 
serve her from ultimate absorption, and 
ourselves from inevitable collision with the 
greatest and most formidable of our rivals 
for Asiatic Empire,” and he manages to 
inaintain this hope in the light of a strong 
religious ‘belief which appears every now 
and again in his pages. ‘he book, which 
is lucidly written, 1s illustrated with a series 
of photographs taken by Lord Warkworth, 
and admirably reproduced in photogravure. 


some 


as, 


Bishop Walsham How and his work 
at the East-End will long be gratefully 
remembered in London and its diocese. Ample justice 
is done to his character and career in this perhaps 
too elaborate biography by an affectionate and admiring 
son. Walsham How had been for twenty-eight years 
the active rector of Whittington, in Shropshire, where 
his advocacy of the via media in Anglican doctrine and 
ceremonial, his parochial zeal, and the success of his 
devotional writings led to his being appointed by the late 
Dr. Jackson, then Bishop of London, as his Suffragan, with 
the title of Bishop of Bedford. By his indefatigable and 
successful labours an organiser, administrator, and 
preacher, he became practically Bishop of East London, 
and the large amount of money which he raised for his 
East London Fund was subscribed by sympathisers outside 
the diocese as well as in it. After having declined the 
important see of Manchester in 1888, and rather to the 
surprise of those unacquainted with the diocesan history of 
London after the death of Bishop Jackson, he accepted the 
new bishopric of Wakefield, and though it was a less con- 
genial sphere of usefulness than that which he had quitted, 
he declined, rather than leave his work in it half done, the 
see of Durham, the income of which was double that of 
Wakefield. He died in 1897 in his seventy fourth year, 
and half a century after he had taken deacon’s orders. He 
was a poet as well as a prose-writer, and composed, 
at the request of the Prince of Wales, the special hymn 
to be sung in all Anglican churches on the occasion 
of the Diamond Jubilee. In private and domestic life he 
was as amiable and genial as he was earnest in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial and episcopal duties. 


as 


Another book on Eton, elaborately chronicling its 
history from the time when it was founded to the present 
day, testifies to the existence of an unfailing interest in 





THE 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


the oldest save one of our great public schools. In his 
yreface the author, an old Etonian, modestly .pronounces 
himself a mere ‘‘gleaner” in the field from which 
Sir H. Maxweil-Lyte gathered so rich a harvest for what 
Mr. Sterry rightly calls the ‘‘ monumental” history of 
Eton. But Mr. Sterry’s volume has merits of its oe™ 
and besides being very pleasantly as well as carefully 
written, shows the results of original research, especially 


as regards the later and anecdotal history of Eton. For 
instance, there is novelty in his account of the Eton 
Debating Society, which was familiarly known as ‘ the 


Pop,” and of which in their youth Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Rosebery, with many other compeers subsequently 
distinguished, were members. Mr. Sterry has explored 
the minutes of the society, and it is interesting to read in 
his pages that Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech, delivered 
at the age of fifteen, was *‘in favour of the education of 
the poor being beneficial,” and to find him a year later 
defending Arthur Hallam, when it was proposed to fine 
the afterwards hero of ‘‘ In Memoriam” for throwing an 
orange at a youthful fellow member. The numerous illus- 
trations comprise views of Eton localities and portraits of 
celebrated Etonians. 


Robert, Earl Nugent, was, his diligent biographer 
candidly admits, not a man to be in any way admired. 
Clever, coarsely witty, pushing and unprincipled, both 
socially and politically, after marrying for money he 
bought his way into the House of Commons. [By political 





SACERDOTAL FIGURE AT YASILI KAYA. 


From a Photc graph by Lord Warkwort’, reproduced in hi: Book, * Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey,” 


published by Mr. Edward Arnold, 


time-serving he became a member of successive Adminis- 
trations, and it was as an Irish Earl that the second son of 
a Westmeath colonel ended a long and, from a worldly 
point of view, eminently prosperous career. Mr. Claude 
Nugent’s biography is fairly entertaining, and as Lord 
Nugent was a type of the unscrupulous politicians who 
literally ‘‘ flourished” during the reigns of the Second 
and Third Georges, his life is, in its way, not uninstructive. 
Sut the letters to him from contemporaries, copiously given 
in Mr. Nugent’s volumes, are seldom interesting; and it 
was a mistake to reprint so much of Lord Nugent's for- 
gotten verse, which is only noticeable from the contrast 
between the devotional tone of some of it and the tenor 
of his life. In fact his chief claim to be remembered is 
that as Lord Clare, before he became Earl Nugent, he 
was the patron—he has even been called the sole patron— 
of Goldsmith, and that his was the gift of ‘‘ The Haunch 
of Venison” which produced one of the pleasantest and 
most characteristic of Goldsmith’s occasional poems. 


It is curious to watch the growing interest—strengthen- 
ing as we recede from the initial events—that is manifested 
in results of the marriage of James the Sixth’s daughter 
Elizabeth with Frederick, the Palatine of the Rhine, in 
1613. The poor ‘* Queen of Hearts” seemed to have made 
a sad mess of it, for she dragged out her poverty-stricken 
and many-childrened life at the Hague long after her 
husband, ‘‘the Snow King,” had ceased even to clamour 
for his crown of Bohemia. But asthe mother of Sophia and 
the grandmother of George I., she is of first-rate import- 
ance, and gradually we are getting peeps into the lives 
of her descendants, for Mrs. Everett Green’s account of 
Elizabeth herself will not tag | be supplanted. Ten 
years ago there was published a little-noticed volume of 
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letters written by Charlotte Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Karl Ludwig and the granddaughter of the ‘‘ Queen of 
Hearts.” She married Philip d'Orléans, the only brother 
of Louis XIV. That showed us the French side of the 
descent. And now Miss Sarah Tytler has written a book 
dealing with the English side of it. She begins with 
Sophia, the mother of George I., but the main part of the 
book treats of the Queens of her descendants. There is 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell, the wife of George I., which takes 
us back to 1666. Then there is Caroline of Anspach, the 
Consort of George II.; Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
wife of George III.; Caroline of Brunswick, the wife of 
George I1V.; and lastly, Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, 
the wife of William 1V. The volume is rather for the 
general reader than for the student, but it contains a 
great deal of matter that is not popularly known. Mr. 
Yorke’s book is supplementary, for it deals with George 
the Third’s sickly little precocious daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married Frederick VI., the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Homburg, and died without issue in 1840. Mr. Yorke has 
made his book chiefly out of the letters written by the 
Prince to his great-aunt, Miss Louise Swinburne, the 
daughter of Henry Swinburne, whose book on ** The Courts 
of Europe ”’ is still remembered. ‘The letters are charming 
in their sincerity and simplicity, and represent the intelli- 
gent society of her time. ‘They are not a hash-up of 
scandal, for, as the editor points out, they show a ‘‘ remark- 
able delicacy of feeling and expression, exceptional at that 
date.” Mr. Yorke has added some excellent genealogical 
tables of little known lines. Thus he gives us 
the Landgraves of Homburg, the Brunswick 
and Hesse-Cassel family. Lut neither he nor 
Miss Tytler supplies indexes, 


Under the title of ‘‘Tom Tit Tot,” Mr. 
Edward Clodd has written a luminous essay 
on a certain aspect of the philosophy of folk- 
tale, as illustrated by the immortal story of 
the girl and the magic spinner who helped 
her in her distress. It is just five-and- 
twenty years ago since Mr. Clodd thrilled a 
new community of his fellows by his primer 
** The Childhood of the World.” Since then 
the field of folk-lore has been enormously 
extended, and its older interpreters have 
been discredited. Mr. Clodd te followed 
the inquiry during the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed with sleepless eye, with a 
mind ever open to new discoveries and new 
doctrines, and he gives us the result of his 
mature experience in this little book, which 
represents a world of patient work. He 
bases his essay on the version of the story 
as told in his beloved Suffolk. Scotch 
readers, however, will recognise the legend 
in the weird doings of Whuppity Stoorie, 
and Grimm has familiarised us with it as 
Rumpelstiltskin. As the tiny ogre span the 
skeins for the girl, it sang 

Nimmy nimmy not, 
My name’s Tom Tit Tot 


After discussing the more prominent vanants 
on this versioun—a complete list is given in 
the appendix — Mr. Clodd alludes to inci- 
dental features in the stories, such as the 
superstitions about iron, woman as spinster 
and farmer, and the gullibility of the devil; 
and he devotes the remaining four-fifths of 
his book to the fascinating philosophy of 
names, with everything these imply, that 
being the central idea of all the stories. 
‘** Barbaric man believes that his name is a 
vital part of himself, and therefore that the 
names of other men and superhuman things 
are also vital parts of themselves. He further 
believes that to know the name is to put its 
owner — whether he be deity, ghost, or 
mortal—in the power of another, involving 
risk of harm or destruction to the name.” 
Supporting these theses with innumerable 
examples from the world’s folk- lore, he 
reduces the philosophy underlying it to great 
simplicity. For instance, there is the magic 
through tangible things : as when the savage 
adopts precautions against cutting off his 
hair. More subtle is the magic through 
intangible things—echoes, shadows, the possession of a 
name. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
that devoted to taboo, divided into three sections — the 
taboo which prohibits persons related in certain degrees 
by blood or marriage from addressing one another by 
names, or from even looking at one another ; that which 
debars the utterance of the names of individuals of high 
rank, such as priests and kings; and (most appreciable 
among us to-day, perhaps) the taboo on names.of the dead 
and in the names of gods. The chapter on words of power 
rouses instant curiosity, for the youngest of us thinks of 
‘*Open Sesame!’ with a thrill. In his last chapter Mr. 
Clodd sums up his whole theory, which is that the name 
stood for the very soul of man. Such is a brief outline 
of Mr. Clodd’s essay, which is written with great spirit ; 
but no summary of it can give any idea of the fascination 
of his account of Tom Tit Tot. It is rather a pity that he 
should not have ended his book by restating his initial 
legend in the terms of his theory. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s newest story appeals to the school- 
room rather than to the nursery. The nursery would scorn 
its uneventful pages, but the school - room may think 
sentiment makes up for lack of sensation. The sentiment, 
however, is of the mildest description. The tale turns on 
the starved lives of three genteelly brought-up young girls, 
to whom Paradise suddenly opens in the shape of some 
country neighbours’ invitations. Their pleasant and quite 
ordinary personalities are very well described. Common- 
place girls will probably like to see themselves faithfully 
mirrored. The others, though they too may know 
passionate longings for an invitation or a new frock, 
will demand from books incitement to other -hopes and - 
desires. 











THE TRIALS OF A PRINCIPAL BOY, 
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The Music Hall and Variety Artists’ Protection Association 
is seriously considering the advisability of contesting the 
right of an agent to draw commission upon an engagement 
obtained by him when the artist is unable to fulfil it by 


reason of ill-health. The case in point is not without 
serio - comic, whose salary 
approaches often between £80 and £100 a week, recently 
became so indisposed that she was unable to give her full 
‘*show,” and the management of the Hall decided to 
deduct a portion of her salary. 
claimed commission upon the full salary, and this is the 


interest. A well - known 


point to be fought. 


That the health of a professional is a matter of the 
utmost importance is beyond all question, seeing that the 





MISS DAISY JAMES. 


who in private life is Mrs. Harry Villiers, was for- 
merly one of the Sisters Fortescue, but hard work under 
trying conditions told in the end, and considerable suffering 
It was not an easy matter to 
get this quiet, lady-like little artist to tell the story of her 
suffering, because, she argued, apart from causing her 


and pecuniary loss resulted. 


Her agent, however, 








public often pay big 
railway fares in 
order to be present 
atsome performance, 
and they naturally 
feel disappointed, 
to say the least, 
when they read the 
announcement that 
the particular artist 
is *tindisposed and 
unable to appear.” 
From a professional 
point of view the 
maintenance of good 
health is the key- 
stone to success, and 
tis being so, the 
story told by one 
of London’s most 
promising lady 
artists, Miss Daisy 
James, cannot be 
without interest to 
her admirers, who 
are legion, and to 
the public gener- 
ally. Miss James, 








friends alarm, it might militate considerably in the matter 
of future engagements. However (says a Weekly Dispatch 


when I pointed out the good she might do from a public 


Commissioner), she listened to what I had to say, and | 


point of view, the objection was withdrawn, and I was told 


the following story— 


‘* When one has been before the public professionally 
for some years they are apt to be thought older than they 


really are, but still I shall not be twenty until next May. 
Tor some years I worked with my sister under the name 
of the Sisters Fortescue. My sister is a fine, well-made 
girl, but although I have never admitted it, I-have been 
told that I was more developed than she. Whilst we were 
in America we had to work very hard, not always under 


healthy conditions, and in spite of the fact 
that I was stronger than my sister, I soon 
fell ill; in fact, I had an attack of low fever. 
[ managed to pull through, und get to 
England, but although I had the best of advice 
I caught scarlet fever, and was laid up for 
some time. I got well, but I found I was thin 
and pale, and sometimes felt as if I had not 
an ounce of blood in the whole of my body. | 
was told I was in a decline. I went to doctor 
after doctor, but still to no purpose ; the more 
medicine I had the more ill I seemed to get. 
**About this time I began to perform by 
inyself, and having some good songs and 
business, I was able to find plenty of engage- 
ments, and my agents booked me right up. 
I was overjoyed at the prospect of plenty of 
‘turns’ at good salaries. In certain towns | 
had a great reception, but I found my strength 
was not equal to the task. Once, I remember, 
I was so weak that I had not the strength to 
go on the stage and take an encore, and while 
the audience were shouting and whistling for 
me, I was lying in the arms of my dresser, 
begging the manager to go on and say some- 
thing to the audience. Well, this went on for 
some time, and gradually I got worse and 
worse, until many friends began to speculate 
as to the date of my funeral. It’s about four 
months ago now that one night my husband 
happened to overhear a conversation in the 
dressing-room that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills had 


SAVED A WELL-KNown Acror’s LIFE, 


and as a kind of grasp at the last straw I deter- 
mined, after what he told me, to try a box. I 
did so, and began to take them. I assure you 
I felt better the followingday. I went on with 
them, and they have saved not only my profes- 
sional reputation but almost my life. Since 
taking the pills I have sung as many as eight 
or ten songsa night. My health is so good that 
Iam booked up till the end of the year 1900; I 
haven't a vacant week, but you bet that when I 
go away the first thing that I pack in my ‘ make- 
up case’ is a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

**T aim working all the Syndicate Talls, 
and shall be the principal boy or girl at the 
Eden Theatre, Brighton, next year. Before 
going to a long and tedious rehearsal I take 


one of the pills, and I feel as well as possible, and I 
don’t know what nervous breakdown is. I am appearing 
at the Oxford, the Hammersmith, and the Washington. 





Miss Daisy James states; she is the Marie Lloyd of the 
future, and her position is assured now her health is 
restored. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. 








Come and see me, and then you will be able to judge for 
yourself. I feel it is only right to Dr. Williams that I 
should do what I can to help him in his good work because 
he cures where hundreds of doctors fail.”’ 

Having written music-hall critiques for some years 
(concludes the MWeek/y Dispatch reporter), I can endorse what 























































penetrated to the most exalted circles. 


Extract from 





“The practice of ‘pink’ pill-taking, so lavishly encouragea 


by bold advertisement, is said to be making upward progress 
in Society, and report has it that the product of the ‘only 
genuine’ manufacturer—the pill with the seven-worded name 
so often displayed before our eyes with piteous entreaty to 


shun all pills with a ‘missing word’ in their title — has 


it is not to be questioned that pale people in the highest 
walks of Society are availing themselves of Dr. W1ILLIAMs’ 
discovery, and comparing notes, not without satisfaction at the 
improvement in their personal appearance thereon resulting.” — 
The Court Journal, Dec. 17, 1898, page 2006. 


Ilowever this may be, 














RHEUMATISM 


is not always in the Joints. 


It comes in the muscles of the limbs and back very often, and sometimes 
it takes the form of rheumatic gout, or of lumbago, a crippling, dull 
ache in the small of the back. ‘The symptoms are a little different— 
everyone recognises them fast enough 


IT IS THE BLOOD 


that causes these things: blood that has become impure from wrong food 
og wrong drink, so that when the damp, cold weather comes, or the 
patient has got wet, or especially when there is 


A CHANGE OF WEATHER 


the agonies begin, because the blood, impoverished and acid, only needs 
something to start the pains. 


OR. WILLIAMS’ PINK PILLS 


have cured more cases of Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, and Sciatica 


than of all other disorders put together. It is by their power of 
enriching and purifying the blood at once (without purging and weaken- | 
ing like other pills) that they cure the disorders which arise from bad 
blood, weak blood, and too little blood—Anewmia, Consumption, Scrofula, 
Rickets, Fits, and the like: they are the greatest of domestic medicines 
But Dr. WittraMs’ Pink Pills must be obtained—not a 
The real pills always bear the seven words, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People (the registered title). Anything that lacks 
a single one of these words is a substitute. For your own sake, don’t 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured thousands of pcople ; 


of the day, 
substitute. 


take it. 


The first case cured by a substitute has yet to be heard from. | 











the cause is always the same. 

































Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured many thousands of cases also of 
Anemia, Chronic Erysipelas, Bronchitis, and Eczema. They are also a splendid 
nerve and spinal tonic, and have thus cured many cases of Paralysis, Locomotor 
Ataxy, Neuralgia, St. Vitus’ Dance, and Nervous Headache. They are now 
obtainable of all Chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or Six for 13s. 9d. 




















































There is m0 KODAK but the EASTMAN KODAK. 





Cameras are so simple to use 
that anyone can now master 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Picture 


Kodak 


in a few minutes. 
taking with a 


IS THE 


most instructive amusement 
for the young, and the 


BEST HOBBY 


for everyone, whether young 
or old. Send for Price List. 


KODAKS from £1 1s. to £7 7s: 
4 | Seen eg Materials 


E. ASTM. AT Company, Limited, 
43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C, 
Retail Branches : 60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115-117 Oxford 
St., W.; and 171-173 Regent St., W. 


MELLIN’S 
“FOOD. 


INFANTS INVALIDS 
Before using ony other peaparation, apply 
for free sample. 


MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 





KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


wi A NO Se pemeey iy pi 


H 
THE PUREST DRUCS. 
Sold everywhere in a i Tins, 


eelins Bate! 


Rheumatism. 


The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 
. i was alm: oe a Ty 
k AVILLE 8 medicir ic 
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like 


CLOSE. 


DR. “LAVILLE’S LIQUOR, 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 
Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 


F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Descriptive Pamphiet, containing Testimonials, pos st fr ce on Application. 


()a]uner 


TOBACCO 


CIGAR ESde JOY 


IMME ATELY Ri RELIEVE 


ASTHMA 
WHEEZING 


CHRP onCHITIS 


2, free from Witcox & Co. 83Mortimer St, | 
f= Lhe pp ily & Stores. 


SAMPLE FREE ON ee PENNY STAMP 
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Spring all the he year round. 


JA Gialoechen 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


Maislsckchen-Perfaumery 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 














Beware of imitations 








Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


Soacryule 4 Gustav Ikohse + Berlin 
e re) Cveryg@nere 77 


Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress 
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of Gormany and H. M. the Empress Frederick, 


nstitution | 


A Provost Porridge 
Pan, which makes | 































Perfect Porridge, | 
FREE TO ALL 


Consumers of 
Provost Oats. 





Provost Oats have the 


LARGEST SALE 

of Scotch Rolled | 
Oats in the World, 
solely on their 
merits. 

















_Prepared in Scotland. Sold in 2th. packets by all Grocers and Food Dealers. 








"es But b be sure they are CARTER’S.” 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited, It is not enough to ask for ** Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; othere 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 
any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that maybe offered, 





BOULTON s PAUL 


HORTICULTURAL JOR WICH. 


BUILDERS, 


CONSERVATORIES 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 








SURVEYS MADE i IN ANY PART oF THE COUNTRY. 
No. 75.—-MELON AND CUCUMBER FRAME. 








4ft. by 6ft. 
8ft. by 6ft. 


£115 0| 12ft. by 6ft. 
215 O| 16ft. by éft. 


No. 77. VIOLET FROME, 


similar to No. 75, with Tw 


CARRIAGE PAID “.ticnciatenas 
S. SMITH &« SON, 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty. 
Makers of Marine Chronometers, 
and Kew Observatory Certificated Watches, 


9, STRAND. 


SPECIAL 
30-MIN. RECORDER, 


oar or Steel, 
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Lights 
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j HIS HOLINESS THE POPE writes that he has “ fully 
MARIANI WINE 1S the BEST & SAFEST } appreciated the benrficent effects of this tonic wine, and has 
| forwarded to M. Mariani, as a token of his gr: atitude, a 
gold medal bearing his august effigy.”’ 

Professor CHARLES FAUVEL writes : “ Of all tonics, 

| and I have tried almost all, not one equals Mariani Wine, 
so highly est> med by the medical profession in France 
and other countries. I use it personally and for my 
family, at.d J have prescribed it during twenty years with 

| unvarying :atis,action to myself and my patients.” 


especially after INFLUENZA. 








TONIC, RESTORATIVE, & STIMULANT 


FOR 


EXHAUSTION OF BODY & BRAIN, 
AND NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 


Unsolicited Test yuials from 8000 Physicians. 


HASTENS CONVALESCENCE 


FOR CENERAL DEBILITY, 
EXHAUSTION & WANTor ENERCY. 


MARIANI WINE IS DELIVERED PRE TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM by WILCOX & CO., 
83, Mortimer St., London, W., 4/- per bottle, 22/6 half-doz., 45/- per doz. Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
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£8 8s. 





£21 


This Chronograph is quite independent of the ordinary time, and 
the me —— mis only brought into action when required, remaining 
at rest afte tine oleser vet nm has been recorded With our Regis tered 
Dial for taking Railway Speer to 100 miles per hour the, 


extra. Plain or Engine-tarned Silver Cases, or Plain Steel Cases. 


6 Minute Re corder. 





RECORD TIME. . 
Revolvi E t Chronometer Watch we have 

by Sona the highest ame ia.” obtained at Kew Observa- 
ible 


SPECIAL NOTICY¥. 


Our « just pub omen, 160 pp., 


$00 "illustrations, “Seovnd Edition, Free on App on. 
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